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“  There  is  Lowell,  who  ’ s  striving  Parnassus  to 
climb 

With  a  whole  bale  of  isms  tied  together  with 
rhyme, 

He  might  get  on  alone,  spite  of  brambles  and 
boulders, 

But  he  can’t  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his 
shoulders, 

The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne’er  come  nigh  reach¬ 
ing 

Till  he  learns  the  distinction  ’twixt  singing  and 
preaching  ; 

His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would  ring  pretty 
•well, 

But  he’d  rather  by  half  make  a  drum  of  the 
shell, 

And  rattle  away  till  he’s  old  as  Methusalem, 

At  the  head  of  a  march  to  the  last  new  Jerusa¬ 
lem. 
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ODE  RECITED  AT  THE  HARVARD  COM- 
MEMORATION. 

July  21,  1865. 


I. 

■WINGED  is  song, 
aims  at  that  clear-ethered 
height 

Whither  the  brave  deed  climbs 
for  light  : 

We  seem  to  do  them  wrong, 

Bringing  our  robin’s-leaf  to  deck  their 
hearse 

Who  in  warm  life-blood  wrote  their  nobler 
verse, 

Our  trivial  song  to  honor  those  who  come 
With  ears  attuned  to  strenuous  trump  and 
drum, 

And  shaped  in  squadron-strophes  their 
desire, 
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Live  battle-odes  whose  lines  were  steel 
and  tire  : 

Yet  sometimes  feathered  words  are 
strong, 

A  gracious  memory  to  buoy  up  and  save 

From  Lethe's  dreamless  ooze,  the  common 
grave 

Of  the  unventurous  throng. 


ii. 

To-day  our  Reverend  Mother  welcomes 
back 

Her  wisest  Scholars,  those  who  under¬ 
stood 

The  deeper  teaching  of  her  mystic  tome, 
And  offered  their  fresh  lives  to  make 
it  good  : 

No  lore  of  Greece  or  Rome, 

No  science  peddling  with  the  names  of 
things, 

Or  reading  stars  to  find  inglorious  fates, 

Can  lift  our  life  with  wings 
Far  from  Death’s  idle  gulf  that  for  the 
many  waits, 

And  lengthen  out  our  dates 
With  that  clear  fame  whose  memory  sings 
In  manly  hearts  to  come,  and  nerves  them 
and  dilates  : 
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Nor  such  thy  teaching,  Mother  of  us  all ! 
Not  such  the  trumpet-call 
Of  thy  diviner  mood, 

That  could  thy  sons  entice 
From  happy  homes  and  toils,  the  fruitful 
nest 

Of  those  half-virtues  which  the  world  calls 
best, 

Into  War’s  tumult  rude  ; 

But  rather  far  that  stern  device 
The  sponsors  chose  that  round  thy  cradle 
stood 

In  the  dim,  unventured  wood, 

The  Veritas  that  lurks  beneath 
The  letter’s  unprolific  sheath, 

Life  of  whate’er  makes  life  worth  living, 
Seed-grain  of  high  emprise,  immortal  food, 
One  heavenly  thing  whereof  earth  hath 
the  giving. 


iii. 

Many  loved  Truth,  and  lavished  life’s  best 
oil 

Amid  the  dust  of  books  to  find  her, 
Content  at  last,  for  guerdon  of  their  toil, 
With  the  cast  mantle  she  hath  left  be¬ 
hind  her. 
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Many  in  sad  faith  sought  for  her, 
Many  with  crossed  hands  sighed  for 
her  ; 

But  these,  our  brothers,  fought  for  her, 
At  life’s  dear  peril  wrought  for  her, 

So  loved  her  that  they  died  for  her, 
Tasting  the  raptured  fleetness 
Of  her  divine  completeness  : 

Their  higher  instinct  knew 
Those  love  her  best  who  to  themselves  are 
true, 

And  what  they  dare  to  dream  of,  dare  to 
do  ; 

They  followed  her  and  found  her 
Where  all  may  hope  to  find, 

Not  in  the  ashes  of  the  burnt-out  mind, 
But  beautiful,  with  danger’s  sweetness 
round  her. 

Where  faith  made  whole  with  deed 
Breathes  its  awakening  breath 
Into  the  lifeless  creed, 

They  saw  her  plumed  and  mailed, 
With  sweet,  stern  face  unveiled, 

And  all-repaying  eyes,  look  proud  on  them 
in  death. 
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IV. 

Our  slender  life  runs  rippling  by,  and 
glides 

Into  the  silent  hollow  of  the  past ; 

What  is  there  that  abides 

To  make  the  next  age  better  for  the 
last  ? 

Is  earth  too  poor  to  give  us 
Something  to  live  for  here  that  shall  out¬ 
live  us  ? 

Some  more  substantial  boon 
Than  such  as  flows  and  ebbs  with  For¬ 
tune’s  fickle  moon  ? 

The  little  that  we  see 

From  doubt  is  never  free; 

The  little  that  we  do 

Is  but  half-nobly  true  ; 

With  our  laborious  hiving 
What  men  call  treasure,  and  the  gods  call 
dross, 

Life  seems  a  jest  of  Fate’s  contriving, 

Only  secure  in  every  one’s  conniving, 

A  long  account  of  nothings  paid  with  loss; 
Where  we  poor  puppets,  jerked  by  unseen 
wires, 

After  our  little  hour  of  strut  and  rave, 
With  all  our  pasteboard  passions  and 
desires, 
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Loves,  hates,  ambitions,  and  immortal 
fires, 

Are  tossed  pell-mell  together  in  the 
grave. 

But  stay  !  no  age  was  e’er  degenerate, 
Unless  men  held  it  at  too  cheap  a 
rate, 

For  in  our  likeness  still  we  shape  our 
fate. 

Ah,  there  is  something  here 
Unfathomed  by  the  cynic’s  sneer, 
Something  that  gives  our  feeble  light 
A  high  immunity  from  Night, 

Something  that  leaps  life’s  narrow  bars 
To  claim  its  birthright  with  the  hosts  of 
heaven ; 

A  seed  of  sunshine  that  can  leaven 
Our  earthy  dulness  with  the  beams  of 
stars, 

And  glorify  our  clay 

With  light  from  fountains  elder  than  the 
Day; 

A  conscience  more  divine  than  we, 

A  gladness  fed  with  secret  tears, 

A  vexing,  forward- reaching  sense 
Of  some  more  noble  permanence  ; 

A  light  across  the  sea, 
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Which  haunts  the  soul  and  will  not  let 
it  be, 

Still  beaconing  from  the  heights  of  un¬ 
degenerate  years. 


v. 

Whither  leads  the  path 
To  ampler  fates  that  leads  ? 

Not  down  through  flowery  meads, 

To  reap  an  aftermath 
Of  youth’s  vainglorious  weeds, 

But  up  the  steep,  amid  the  wrath 
And  shock  of  deadly-hostile  creeds, 
Where  the  world’s  best  hope  and 
stay 

By  battle’s  flashes  gropes  a  desperate 
way, 

And  every  turf  the  fierce  foot  clings  to 
bleeds. 

Peace  hath  her  not  ignoble  wreath, 
Ere  yet  the  sharp,  decisive  word 

Light  the  black  lips  of  cannon,  and  the 
sword 

Dreams  in  its  easeful  sheath  ; 

But  some  day  the  live  coal  behind  the 
thought, 
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Whether  from  Baal’s  stone  obscene, 
Or  from  the  shrine  serene 

A 

Of  God  s  pure  altar  brought, 

Bursts  up  in  flame  ;  the  war  of  tongue  and 
pen 

Learns  with  what  deadly  purpose  it  was 
fraught, 

And,  helpless  in  the  fiery  passion  caught, 
Shakes  all  the  pillared  state  with  shock  of 
men : 

Some  day  the  soft  Ideal  that  we  wooed 
Confronts  us  fiercely,  foe-beset,  pursued, 
And  cries  reproachful :  “Was  it,  then,  my 
praise, 

And  not  myself  was  loved  ?  Prove  now 
thy  truth  ; 

I  claim  of  thee  the  promise  of  thy  youth  ; 
Give  me  thy  life,  or  cower  in  empty 
phrase, 

The  victim  of  thy  genius,  not  its  mate  !  ” 
Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways, 

And  loyalty  to  Truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field, 

So  bountiful  is  Fate  ; 

But  then  to  stand  beside  her, 

When  craven  churls  deride  her, 

To  front  a  lie  in  arms  and  not  to  yield, 
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This  shows,  methinks,  God’s  plan 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man, 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds, 

Who  stands  self-poised  on  manhood’s 
solid,  earth 

Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his 
birth, 

Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength  he 
needs. 


VI. 

Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief, 

Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led, 
With  ashes  on  her  head, 

Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief : 

Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  I  turn 

To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and 
burn, 

And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honored 
urn. 

Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 

And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 
Repeating  us  by  rote : 

For  him  her  Old-World  moulds  aside  she 
threw, 

And.  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the 
breast 
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Of  the  unexhausted  West, 

With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and 
true. 

How  beautiful  to  see 

Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed, 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to 
lead  ; 

One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to 
be, 

Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth, 

But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth, 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity  ! 

They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust ; 

They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind’s  unfaltering 
skill, 

And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring 
again  and  thrust. 

His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of 
mind, 

Thrusting  to  thin  air  o’er  our  cloudy 
bars, 

A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors 
blind  ; 

Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined, 
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Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human 
kind, 

Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  lofti¬ 
est  stars. 

Nothing  of  Europe  here, 

Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  mornward 
still, 

Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 

Could  Nature’s  equal  scheme  deface 
And  thwart  her  genial  will ; 

Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder 
race, 

And  one  of  Plutarch’s  men  talked  with  us 
face  to  face. 

I  praise  him  not ;  it  were  too  late  ; 

And  some  innative  weakness  there  must 
be 

In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 

Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait, 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 

So  always  firmly  he  : 

He  knew  to  bide  his  time, 

And  can  his  fame  abide, 

Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime, 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 

Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and 
drums, 
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Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
But  at  last  silence  comes  ; 

These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a 
tower, 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing 
man, 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not 
blame, 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first 
American. 


VII. 

Long  as  man’s  hope  insatiate  can  dis¬ 
cern 

Or  only  guess  some  more  inspiring 
goal 

Outside  of  Self,  enduring  as  the  pole, 
Along  whose  course  the  flying  axles 
burn 

Of  spirits  bravely-pitched,  earth’s  man¬ 
lier  brood  ; 

Long  as  below  we  cannot  find 
The  meed  that  stills  the  inexorable 
mind ; 

So  long  this  faith  to  some  ideal  Good, 
Under  whatever  mortal  names  it  masks, 
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Freedom,  Law,  Country,  this  ethereal 
mood 

That  thanks  the  Fates  for  their  severer 
tasks, 

Feeling  its  challenged  pulses  leap, 

While  others  skulk  in  subterfuges  cheap, 

And,  set  in  Danger’s  van,  has  all  the  boon 
it  asks, 

Shall  win  man’s  praise  and  woman’s 
love, 

Shall  be  a  wisdom  that  we  set  above 

All  other  skills  and  gifts  to  culture  dear, 

A  virtue  round  whose  forehead  we  in- 
wreathe 

Laurels  that  with  a  living  passion 
breathe 

When  other  crowns  grow,  while  we  twine 
them,  sear. 

What  brings  us  thronging  these  high 
rites  to  pay, 

And  seal  these  hours  the  noblest  of  our 
year, 

Save  that  our  brothers  found  this  better 
way? 

VIII. 

We  sit  here  in  the  Promised  Land 

That  flows  with  Freedom’s  honey  and 
milk  ; 
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But ’t  was  they  won  it,  sword  in  hand, 
Making  the  nettle  danger  soft  for  us  as 
silk. 

We  welcome  back  our  bravest  and  our 
best ; — 

Ah  me !  not  all !  some  come  not  with 
the  rest, 

Who  went  forth  brave  and  bright  as  any 
here ! 

I  strive  to  mix  some  gladness  with  my 
strain, 

But  the  sad  strings  complain, 

And  will  not  please  the  ear  : 

I  sweep  them  for  a  paean,  but  they  wane 
Again  and  yet  again 
Into  a  dirge,  and  die  away,  in  pain. 

In  these  brave  ranks  I  only  see  the  gaps, 
Thinking  of  dear  ones  whom  the  dumb 
turf  wraps, 

Dark  to  the  triumph  which  they  died  to 
gain  : 

Fitlier  may  others  greet  the  living, 
For  me  the  past  is  unforgiving  ; 

I  with  uncovered  head 
Salute  the  sacred  dead, 

Who  went,  and  who  return  not.  —  Say 
not  so  ! 
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’  T  is  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay, 
But  the  high  faith  that  failed  not  by  the 
way; 

Virtue  treads  paths  that  end  not  in  the 
grave ; 

No  bar  of  endless  night  exiles  the  brave  ; 

And  to  the  saner  mind 
We  rather  seem  the  dead  that  stayed 
behind. 

Blow,  trumpets,  all  your  exultations  blow ! 
For  never  shall  their  aureoled  presence 
lack  : 

I  see  them  muster  in  a  gleaming  row, 

With  ever-youthful  brows  that  nobler 
show ; 

We  find  in  our  dull  road  their  shining 
track  ; 

In  every  nobler  mood 
We  feel  the  orient  of  their  spirit  glow, 

Part  of  our  life’s  unalterable  good, 

Of  all  our  saintlier  aspiration  ; 

They  come  transfigured  back, 
Secure  from  change  in  their  high-hearted 
ways, 

Beautiful  evermore,  and  with  the  rays 
Of  mom  on  their  white  Shields  of  Expec¬ 
tation  ! 
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IX. 

But  is  there  hope  to  save 

Even  this  ethereal  essence  from  the 
grave  ? 

What  ever  ’scaped  Oblivion’s  subtle 
wrong 

Save  a  few  clarion  names,  or  golden 
threads  of  song  ? 

Before  my  musing  eye 
The  mighty  ones  of  old  sweep  by, 

Disvoiced  now  and  insubstantial  things, 

As  noisy  once  as  we  ;  poor  ghosts  of 
kings, 

Shadows  of  empire  wholly  gone  to 
dust, 

And  many  races,  nameless  long  ago, 

To  darkness  driven  by  that  imperious 
gust 

Of  ever-rushing  Time  that  here  doth 
blow : 

O  visionary  world,  condition  strange, 

Where  naught  abiding  is  but  only 
Change, 

Where  the  deep-bolted  stars  themselves 
still  shift  and  range  ! 

Shall  we  to  more  continuance  make 
pretence  ? 
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Renown  builds  tombs  ;  a  life  -  estate  is 
Wit; 

And,  bit  by  bit, 

The  cunning  years  steal  all  from  us  but 
woe  ; 

Leaves  are  we,  whose  decays  no  harvest 
sow. 

But,  when  we  vanish  hence, 

Shall  they  lie  forceless  in  the  dark 
below, 

Save  to  make  green  their  little  length  of 
sods, 

Or  deepen  pansies  for  a  year  or  two, 

Who  now  to  us  are  shining-sweet  as 
gods  ? 

W as  dying  all  they  had  the  skill  to  do  ? 

That  were  not  fruitless :  but  the  Soul 
resents 

Such  short-lived  service,  as  if  blind 
events 

Ruled  without  her,  or  earth  could  so 
endure  ; 

She  claims  a  more  divine  investiture 

Of  longer  tenure  than  Fame’s  airy 
rents ; 

Whate’er  she  touches  doth  her  nature 
share ; 
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Her  inspiration  haunts  the  ennobled 
air, 

Gives  eyes  to  mountains  blind, 

Ears  to  the  deaf  earth,  voices  to  the 
wind, 

And  her  clear  trump  sings  succor  every¬ 
where 

By  lonely  bivouacs  to  the  wakeful  mind  ; 

For  soul  inherits  all  that  soul  could 
dare  : 

Yea,  Manhood  hath  a  wider  span 

And  larger  privilege  of  life  than  man. 

The  single  deed,  the  private  sacrifice, 

So  radiant  now  through  proudly-hidden 
tears, 

Is  covered  up  erelong  from  mortal  eyes 

With  thoughtless  drift  of  the  deciduous 
years  ; 

But  that  high  privilege  that  makes  all 
men  peers, 

That  leap  of  heart  whereby  a  people  rise 

Up  to  a  noble  anger’s  height, 

And,  flamed  on  by  the  Fates,  not  shrink, 
but  grow  more  bright, 

That  swift  validity  in  noble  veins, 

Of  choosing  danger  and  disdaining 
shame, 
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Of  being  set  on  flame 
By  the  pure  fire  that  flies  all  contact 
base, 

But  wraps  its  chosen  with  angelic  might, 
These  are  imperishable  gains, 

Sure  as  the  sun,  medicinal  as  light, 
These  hold  great  futures  in  their  lusty 
reins 

And  certify  to  earth  a  new  imperial  race, 
x. 

Who  now  shall  sneer  ? 

Who  dare  again  to  say  we  trace 
Our  lines  to  a  plebeian  race  ? 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier  ! 

Dumb  are  those  names  erewhile  in  battle 
loud ; 

Dream-footed  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud, 
They  flit  across  the  ear  : 

That  is  best  blood  that  hath  most  iron 
in ’t, 

To  edge  resolve  with,  pouring  without 
stint 

For  what  makes  manhood  dear. 

Tell  us  not  of  Plantagenets, 
Hapsburgs,  and  Guelfs,  whose  thin  bloods 
crawl 
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Down  from  some  victor  in  a  border- 
brawl  ! 

How  poor  their  outworn  coronets, 

Matched  with  one  leaf  of  that  plain  civic 
wreath 

Our  brave  for  honor’s  blazon  shall  be¬ 
queath, 

Through  whose  desert  a  rescued  Nation 
sets 

Her  heel  on  treason,  and  the  trumpet 
hears 

Shout  victory,  tingling  Europe’s  sullen 
ears 

With  vain  resentments  and  more  vain 
regrets ! 


XI. 

Not  in  anger,  not  in  pride, 

Pure  from  passion’s  mixture  rude 
Ever  to  base  earth  allied, 

But  with  far-heard  gratitude, 

Still  with  heart  and  voice  renewed, 
To  heroes  living  and  dear  martyrs  dead, 
The  strain  should  close  that  consecrates 
our  brave. 

Lift  the  heart  and  lift  the  head ! 

Lofty  be  its  mood  and  grave, 
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Not  without  a  martial  ring, 

Not  without  a  prouder  tread 
And  a  peal  of  exultation  : 

Little  right  has  he  to  sing 
Through  whose  heart  in  such  an 
hour 

Beats  no  march  of  conscious  power, 
Sweeps  no  tumult  of  elation  ! 

’T  is  no  Man  we  celebrate, 

By  his  country’s  victories  great, 

A  hero  half,  and  half  the  whim  of 
Fate, 

But  the  pith  and  marrow  of  a  Nation 
Drawing  force  from  all  her  men, 
Highest,  humblest,  weakest,  all, 

For  her  time  of  need,  and  then 
Pulsing  it  again  through  them, 

Till  the  basest  can  no  longer  cower, 
Feeling  his  soul  spring  up  divinely  tall, 
Touched  but  in  passing  by  her  mantle- 
hem. 

Come  back,  then,  noble  pride,  for ’t  is  her 
dower  ! 

How  could  poet  ever  tower, 

If  his  passions,  hopes,  and  fears, 

If  his  triumphs  and  his  tears, 

Kept  not  measure  with  his  people  ? 
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Boom,  cannon,  boom  to  all  the  winds  and 
waves  ! 

Clash  out,  glad  bells,  from  every  rocking 
steeple  ! 

Banners,  adance  with  triumph,  bend  your 
staves ! 

And  from  every  mountain-peak 

Let  beacon-fire  to  answering  beacon 
speak, 

Katahdin  tell  Monadnock,  Whiteface 
he, 

And  so  leap  on  in  light  from  sea  to  sea, 
Till  the  glad  news  be  sent 
Across  a  kindling  continent, 

Making  earth  feel  more  firm  and  air 
breathe  braver : 

“  Be  proud  !  for  she  is  saved,  and  all  have 
helped  to  save  her  ! 

She  that  lifts  up  the  manhood  of  the 
poor, 

She  of  the  open  soul  and  open  door, 

With  room  about  her  hearth  for  all 
mankind  ! 

The  fire  is  dreadful  in  her  eyes  no 
more  ; 

From  her  bold  front  the  helm  she  doth 
unbind, 
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Sends  all  her  handmaid  armies  back 
to  spin, 

And  bids  her  navies,  that  so  lately 
hurled 

Their  crashing  battle,  hold  their  thun¬ 
ders  in, 

Swimming  like  birds  of  calm  along  the 
unharmful  shore. 

No  challenge  sends  she  to  the  elder 
world, 

That  looked  askance  and  hated  ;  a 
light  scorn 

Plays  o’er  her  mouth,  as  round  her 
mighty  knees 

She  calls  her  children  back,  and  waits 
the  morn 

Of  nobler  day,  enthroned  between  her  sub¬ 
ject  seas.” 


XII. 

Bow  down,  dear  Land,  for  thou  hast  found 
release ! 

Thy  God,  in  these  distempered  days, 
Hath  taught  thee  the  sure  wisdom  of 
His  ways, 

And  through  thine  enemies  hath  wrought 
thy  peace  ! 
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Bow  down  in  prayer  and  praise  ! 
No  poorest  in  thy  borders  but  may  now 
Lift  to  the  juster  skies  a  man’s  enfran¬ 
chised  brow. 

O  Beautiful !  my  Country !  ours  once 
more  !  — 

Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair 
O’er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore, 
And  letting  thy  set  lips, 

Freed  from  wrath’s  pale  eclipse, 
The  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  bare,  — 
What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know 

if) 

Among  the  Nations  bright  beyond  com¬ 
pare  ? 

What  were  our  lives  without  thee  ? 
What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee  ? 

We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee  ; 
We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee, 

But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare  ! 
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AGASSIZ. 


Come 

Dicesti  egli  ebbe  ?  non  viv’  egli  ancora  ? 
Non  fiere  gli  occhi  suoi  lo  dolce  lome  ? 


i.  r. 

HE  electric  nerve,  whose  instan¬ 
taneous  thrill 

Makes  next-door  gossips  of  the 
antipodes, 

Confutes  poor  Hope’s  last  fallacy  of 
ease,  — 

The  distance  that  divided  her  from  ill : 

Earth  sentient  seems  again  as  when  of 
old 

The  horny  foot  of  Pan 

Stamped,  and  the  conscious  horror  ran 

Beneath  men’s  feet  through  all  her  fibres 
cold : 

Space’s  blue  walls  are  mined  ;  we  feel  the 
throe 

From  underground  of  our  night-mantled 
foe : 

The  flame-winged  feet 

Of  Trade’s  new  Mercury,  that  dry-shod 
run 
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Through  briny  abysses  dreamless  of  the 
sun, 

Are  mercilessly  fleet, 

And  at  a  bound  annihilate 

Ocean’s  prerogative  of  short  reprieve  ; 

Surely  ill  news  might  wait, 

And  man  be  patient  of  delay  to  grieve : 

Letters  have  sympathies 
And  tell-tale  faces  that  reveal, 

To  senses  finer  than  the  eyes, 

Their  errand’s  purport  ere  we  break  the 
seal ; 

They  wind  a  sorrow  round  with  circum¬ 
stance 

To  stay  its  feet,  nor  all  unwarned  dis¬ 
place 

The  veil  that  darkened  from  our  sidelong 
glance 

The  inexorable  face : 

But  now  Fate  stuns  as  with  a  mace; 

The  savage  of  the  skies,  that  men  have 
caught 

And  some  scant  use  of  language 
taught, 

Tells  only  what  he  must,  — 

The  steel-cold  fact  in  one  laconic  thrust. 
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2. 

So  thought  I,  as,  with  vague,  mechanic 
eyes, 

I  scanned  the  festering  news  we  half  de¬ 
spise 

Yet  scramble  for  no  less, 

And  read  of  public  scandal,  private  fraud. 
Crime  flaunting  scot-free  while  the  mob 
applaud, 

Office  made  vile  to  bribe  unworthiness, 
And  all  the  unwholesome  mess 
The  Land  of  Honest  Abraham  serves  of 
late 

To  teach  the  Old  World  how  to  wait, 
When  suddenly, 

As  happens  if  the  brain,  from  over-weight 
Of  blood,  infect  the  eye, 

Three  tiny  words  grew  lurid  as  I  read, 

And  reeled  commingling  :  Agassiz  is  dead. 
As  when,  beneath  the  street’s  familiar  jar, 
An  earthquake’s  alien  omen  rumbles  far, 
Men  listen  and  forebode,  I  hung  my  head, 
And  strove  the  present  to  recall, 

As  if  the  blow  that  stunned  were  yet  to 
fall. 
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Uprooted  is  our  mountain  oak, 

That  promised  long  security  of  shade 
And  brooding-place  for  many  a  winged 
thought ; 

Not  by  Time’s  softly  warning  stroke 
With  pauses  of  relenting  pity  stayed, 

But  ere  a  root  seemed  sapt,  a  bough  de¬ 
cayed, 

From  sudden  ambush  by  the  whirlwind 
caught 

And  in  his  broad  maturity  betrayed  ! 


4- 

Well  might  I,  as  of  old,  appeal  to  you, 

O  mountains,  woods,  and  streams, 

To  help  us  mourn  him,  for  ye  loved  him 
too ; 

But  simpler  moods  befit  our  modern 
themes, 

And  no  less  perfect  birth  of  nature  can, 
Though  they  yearn  tow’rd  him,  sympathize 
with  man, 

Save  as  dumb  fellow-prisoners  through  a 
wall ; 

Answer  ye  rather  to  my  call, 

Strong  poets  of  a  more  unconscious  day, 
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When  Nature  spake  nor  sought  nice  rea¬ 
sons  why,  — 

Too  much  for  softer  arts  forgotten  since 
That  teach  our  forthright  tongue  to  lisp 
and  mince, 

And  drown  in  music  the  heart’s  bitter 
cry !  — 

Lead  me  some  steps  in  your  directer  way, 
Teach  me  those  words  that  strike  a  solid 
root 

Within  the  ears  of  men  ; 

Ye  chiefly,  virile  both  to  think  and  feel, 
Deep-chested  Chapman  and  firm-footed 
Ben,  — 

For  he  was  masculine  from  head  to  heel. 
Nay,  let  himself  stand  undiminished  by, 
With  those  clear  parts  of  him  that  will 
not  die. 

Himself  from  out  the  recent  dark  I  claim 
To  hear,  and,  if  I  flatter  him,  to  blame ; 

To  show  himself,  as  still  I  seem  to  see, 

A  mortal,  built  upon  the  antique  plan, 
Brimful  of  lusty  blood  as  ever  ran, 

And  taking  life  as  simply  as  a  tree  ! 

To  claim  my  foiled  good-by  let  him  appear, 
Large-limbed  and  human  as  I  saw  him 
near, 
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Loosed  from  the  stiffening  uniform  of 
fame : 

And  let  me  treat  him  largely :  I  should  fear, 

(If  with  too  prying  lens  I  chanced  to  err, 

Mistaking  catalogue  for  character,) 

His  wise  forefinger  raised  in  smiling 
blame. 

Nor  would  I  scant  him  with  judicial 
breath 

And  turn  mere  critic  in  an  epitaph ; 

I  choose  the  wheat,  incurious  of  the  chaff 

That  swells  fame  living,  chokes  it  after 
death, 

And  would  but  memorize  the  shining  half 

Of  his  large  nature  that  was  turned  to 
me : 

Fain  had  I  joined  with  those  that  honored 
him 

With  eyes  that  darkened  because  his  were 
dim, 

And  now  been  silent :  but  it  might  not  be. 


ii.  i. 

In  some  the  genius  is  a  thing  apart, 
A  pillared  hermit  of  the  brain, 
Hoarding  with  incommunicable  art 
Its  intellectual  gain  ; 
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Man’s  web  of  circumstance  and  fate 
They  from  their  perch  of  self  ob¬ 
serve, 

Indifferent  as  the  figures  on  a  slate 

Are  to  the  planet’s  sun-swung  curve 
Whose  bright  returns  they  calculate  • 
Their  nice  adjustment,  part  to  part, 
Were  shaken  from  its  serviceable  mood 
By  unpremeditated  stirs  of  heart 
Or  jar  of  human  neighborhood  : 

Some  find  their  natural  selves,  and  only 
then, 

In  furloughs  of  divine  escape  from  men, 
And  when,  by  that  brief  ecstasy  left  bare, 
Driven  by  some  instinct  of  desire, 
They  wander  worldward,  ’t  is  to  blink  and 
stare, 

Like  wild  things  of  the  wood  about  a  fire, 
Dazed  by  the  social  glow  they  cannot 
share  ; 

His  nature  brooked  no  lonely  lair, 

But  basked  and  bourgeoned  in  copartnery, 
Companionship,  and  open-windowed  glee  : 
He  knew,  for  he  had  tried, 

Those  speculative  heights  that  lure 
The  unpractised  foot,  impatient  of  a  guide, 
Tow’rd  ether  too  attenuately  pure 
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For  sweet  unconscious  breath,  though 
dear  to  pride, 

But  better  loved  the  foothold  sure 

Of  paths  that  wind  by  old  abodes  of  men 

Who  hope  at  last  the  churchyard’s  peace 
secure, 

And  follow  time-worn  rules,  that  them 
suffice, 

Learned  from  their  sires,  traditionally 
wise, 

Careful  of  honest  custom's  how  and  when  ; 

His  mind,  too  brave  to  look  on  Truth 
askance, 

No  more  those  habitudes  of  faith  could 
share, 

But,  tinged  with  sweetness  of  the  old 
Swiss  manse, 

Lingered  around  them  still  and  fain  would 
spare. 

Patient  to  spy  a  sullen  egg  for  weeks, 

The  enigma  of  creation  to  surprise, 

His  truer  instinct  sought  the  life  that 
speaks 

Without  a  mystery  from  kindly  eyes  ; 

In  no  self-spun  cocoon  of  prudence  wound. 

He  by  the  touch  of  men  was  best  in¬ 
spired, 
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And  caught  his  native  greatness  at  re¬ 
bound 

From  generosities  itself  had  fired  ; 

Then  how  the  heat  through  every  fibre 
ran, 

Felt  in  the  gathering  presence  of  the  man, 
While  the  apt  word  and  gesture  came 
unbid  ! 

Virtues  and  faults  it  to  one  metal 
wrought, 

Fined  all  his  blood  to  thought, 
And  ran  the  molten  man  in  all  he  said  or 
did. 

All  Tully’s  rules  and  all  Quintilian’s  too 
He  by  the  light  of  listening  faces  knew, 
And  his  rapt  audience  all  unconscious  lent 
Their  own  roused  force  to  make  him  elo¬ 
quent  ; 

Persuasion  fondled  in  his  look  and  tone ; 
Our  speech  (with  strangers  prudish)  he 
could  bring 

To  find  new  charm  in  accents  not  her 
own  ; 

Her  coy  constraints  and  icy  hindrances 
Melted  upon  his  lips  to  natural  ease, 

As  a  brook’s  fetters  swell  the  dance  of 
spring. 
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Nor  yet  all  sweetness :  not  in  vain  he 
wore, 

Nor  in  the  sheath  of  ceremony,  controlled 
By  velvet  courtesy  or  caution  cold, 

That  sword  of  honest  anger  prized  of 
old, 

But,  with  two-handed  wrath, 

If  baseness  or  pretension  crossed  his  path, 
Struck  once  nor  needed  to  strike 
more. 

2. 

His  magic  was  not  far  to  seek,  — 

He  was  so  human  !  Whether  strong  or 
weak, 

Far  from  his  kind  he  neither  sank  nor 
soared, 

But  sate  an  equal  guest  at  every  board  : 

No  beggar  ever  felt  him  condescend, 

No  prince  presume  ;  for  still  himself  he 
bare 

At  manhood’s  simple  level,  and  where’er 
He  met  a  stranger,  there  he  left  a  friend. 
How  large  an  aspect !  nobly  unsevere, 
With  freshness  round  him  of  Olympian 
cheer, 

Like  visits  of  those  earthly  gods  he  came  ; 
His  look,  wherever  its  good-fortune  fell, 
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Doubled  the  feast  without  a  miracle, 

And  on  the  hearthstone  danced  a  happier 
flame  ; 

Philemon’s  crabbed  vintage  grew  benign  ; 
Amphitryon’s  gold-juice  humanized  to 
wine. 


III.  t. 

The  garrulous  memories 

Gather  again  from  all  their  far-flown 
nooks, 

Singly  at  first,  and  then  by  twos  and 
threes, 

Then  in  a  throng  innumerable,  as  the 
rooks 

Thicken  their  twilight  files 

Tow’rd  Tintern’s  gray  repose  of  roofless 
aisles  : 

Once  more  I  see  him  at  the  table’s 
head 

When  Saturday  her  monthly  banquet 
spread 

To  scholars,  poets,  wits, 

All  choice,  some  famous,  loving  things, 
not  names, 

And  so  without  a  twinge  at  others’  fames ; 

Such  company  as  wisest  moods  befits, 
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Yet  with  no  pedant  blindness  to  the  worth 
Of  undeliberate  mirth, 

Natures  benignly  mixed  of  air  and  earth, 
Now  with  the  stars  and  now  with  equal 
zest 

Tracing  the  eccentric  orbit  of  a  jest. 


2. 

I  see  in  vision  the  warm-lighted  hall, 

The  living  and  the  dead  I  see  again, 

And  but  my  chair  is  empty  ;  ’mid  them  all 
’T  is  I  that  seem  the  dead  :  they  all  re¬ 
main 

Immortal,  changeless  creatures  of  the 
brain  : 

Wellnigh  I  doubt  which  world  is  real  most, 
Of  sense  or  spirit,  to  the  truly  sane  ; 

In  this  abstraction  it  were  light  to  deem 
Myself  the  figment  of  some  stronger 
dream  ; 

They  are  the  real  things,  and  I  the  ghost 
That  glide  unhindered  through  the  solid 
door, 

Vainly  for  recognition  seek  from  chair  to 
chair, 

And  strive  to  speak  and  am  but  futile  air, 
As  truly  most  of  us  are  little  more. 


Agassig 
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Him  most  I  see  whom  we  most  dearly 
miss, 

The  latest  parted  thence, 

His  features  poised  in  genial  armistice 

And  armed  neutrality  of  self-defence 

Beneath  the  forehead’s  walled  preemi¬ 
nence, 

A  hile  Tyro,  plucking  facts  with  careless 
reach, 

Settles  off-hand  our  human  how  and 
whence ; 

The  long-trained  veteran  scarcely  wincing 
hears 

The  infallible  strategy  of  volunteers 

Making  through  Nature’s  walls  its  easy 
breach, 

And  seems  to  learn  where  he  alone  could 
teach. 

Ample  and  ruddy,  the  board’s  end  he 
fills 

As  he  our  fireside  were,  our  light  and 
heat, 

Centre  where  minds  diverse  and  various 
skills 

Find  their  warm  nook  and  stretch  un¬ 
hampered  feet ; 
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I  see  the  firm  benignity  of  face, 

Wide-smiling  champaign,  without  tame¬ 
ness  sweet, 

The  mass  Teutonic  toned  to  Gallic  grace, 

The  eyes  whose  sunshine  runs  before  the 
lips 

While  Holmes’s  rockets  curve  their  long 
ellipse, 

And  burst  in  seeds  of  fire  that  burst 
again 

To  drop  in  scintillating  rain. 

4- 

There  too  the  face  half-rustic,  half¬ 
divine, 

Self-poised,  sagacious,  freaked  with 
humor  fine, 

Of  him  who  taught  us  not  to  mow 
and  mope 

About  our  fancied  selves,  but  seek 
our  scope 

In  Nature’s  world  and  Man’s,  nor  fade  to 
hollow  trope, 

Content  with  our  New  World  and 
timely  bold 

To  challenge  the  o’ermastery  of  the 
Old; 
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Listening  with  eyes  averse  I  see  him  sit 

Pricked  with  the  cider  of  the  Judge’s 
wit 

(Ripe-hearted  homebrew,  fresh  and 
fresh  again), 

While  the  wise  nose’s  firm  -  built 
aquiline 

Curves  sharper  to  restrain 

The  merriment  whose  most  unruly 
moods 

Pass  not  the  dumb  laugh  learned  in 
listening  woods 

Of  silence-shedding  pine  : 

Hard  by  is  he  whose  art’s  consoling 
spell 

Hath  given  both  worlds  a  whiff  of 
asphodel, 

His  look  still  vernal  ’mid  the  wintry 
ring 

Of  petals  that  remember,  not  foretell, 

The  paler  primrose  of  a  second  spring. 

5- 

And  more  there  are  :  but  other  forms 
arise 

And  seen  as  clear,  albeit  with  dimmer 
eyes  : 
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First  he  from  sympathy  still  held  apart 

By  shrinking  over-eagerness  of  heart, 

Cloud  charged  with  searching  fire,  whose 
shadow’s  sweep 

Heightened  mean  things  with  sense  of 
brooding  ill, 

And  steeped  in  doom  familiar  field  and 
hill,  — 

New  England’s  poet,  soul  reserved  and 
deep, 

November  nature  with  a  name  of  May, 

Whom  high  o’er  Concord  plains  we  laid 
to  sleep, 

While  the  orchards  mocked  us  in  their 
white  array 

And  building  robins  wondered  at  our 
tears  ; 

Snatched  in  his  prime,  the  shape  august 

That  should  have  stood  unbent  ’neath 
fourscore  years, 

The  noble  head,  the  eyes  of  furtive  trust, 
All  gone  to  speechless  dust. 

And  he  our  passing  guest, 

Shy  nature,  too,  and  stung  with  life’s 
unrest, 

Whom  we  too  briefly  had  but  could  not 
hold, 
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Who  brought  ripe  Oxford’s  culture  to 
our  board, 

The  Past’s  incalculable  hoard, 

Mellowed  by  scutcheoned  panes  in  clois¬ 
ters  old, 

Seclusions  ivy-hushed,  and  pavements 
sweet 

W  ith  immemorial  lisp  of  musing  feet ; 

Young  head  time-tonsured  smoother 
than  a  friar’s, 

Boy  face,  but  grave  with  answerless  de¬ 
sires, 

Poet  in  all  that  poets  have  of  best, 

But  foiled  with  riddles  dark  and  cloudy 
aims, 

Who  now  hath  found  sure  rest, 

Not  by  still  Isis  or  historic  Thames, 

Nor  by  the  Charles  he  tried  to  love  with 
me, 

But,  not  misplaced,  by  Arno’s  hallowed 
brim, 

Nor  scorned  by  Santa  Croce’s  neighbor¬ 
ing  fames, 

Haply  not  mindless,  wheresoe’er  he 
be, 

Of  violets  that  to-day  I  scattered  over 
him  ; 
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He,  too,  is  there, 

After  the  good  centurion  fitly  named, 

Whom  learning  dulled  not,  nor  conven¬ 
tion  tamed, 

Shaking  with  burly  mirth  his  hyacin- 
thine  hair, 

Our  hearty  Grecian  of  Homeric  ways, 
Still  found  the  surer  friend  where  least  he 
hoped  the  praise. 

6. 

Yea  truly,  as  the  sallowing  years 

Fall  from  us  faster,  like  frost-loosened 
leaves 

Pushed  by  the  misty  touch  of  shortening 
days, 

And  that  unwakened  winter  nears, 

’T  is  the  void  chair  our  surest  guest  re¬ 
ceives, 

’T  is  lips  long  cold  that  give  the  warmest 
kiss, 

'T  is  the  lost  voice  comes  oftenest  to 
our  ears ; 

We  count  our  rosary  by  the  beads  we 
miss  : 

To  me,  at  least,  it  seemeth  so, 

An  exile  in  the  land  once  found  divine, 
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While  my  starved  fire  burns  low, 

And  homeless  winds  at  the  loose  case¬ 
ment  whine 

Shrill  ditties  of  the  snow-roofed  Apen- 
nine. 


IV.  I. 

Now  forth  into  the  darkness  all  are 
gone, 

But  memory,  still  unsated,  follows  on, 

Retracing  step  by  step  our  homeward 
walk, 

With  many  a  laugh  among  our  serious 
talk, 

Across  the  bridge  where,  on  the  dim¬ 
pling  tide, 

The  long  red  streamers  from  the  win¬ 
dows  glide, 

Or  the  dim  western  moon 

Rocks  her  skiff’s  image  on  the  broad 
lagoon, 

And  Boston  shows  a  soft  Venetian  side 

In  that  Arcadian  light  when  roof  and 
tree, 

Hard  prose  by  daylight,  dream  in  Italy; 

Or  haply  in  the  sky’s  cold  chambers 
wide 
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Shivered  the  winter  stars,  while  all  be¬ 
low, 

As  if  an  end  were  come  of  human  ill, 

The  world  was  wrapt  in  innocence  of 
snow 

And  the  cast-iron  bay  was  blind  and 
still  : 

These  were  our  poetry  ;  in  him  perhaps 

Science  had  barred  the  gate  that  lets  in 
dream, 

And  he  would  rather  count  the  perch 
and  bream 

Than  with  the  current’s  idle  fancy  lapse  ; 

And  yet  he  had  the  poet’s  open  eye 

That  takes  a  frank  delight  in  all  it  sees, 

Nor  was  earth  voiceless,  nor  the  mystic 
sky, 

To  him  the  life-long  friend  of  fields  and 
trees. 

Then  came  the  prose  of  the  suburban 
street, 

Its  silence  deepened  by  our  echoing 
feet, 

And  converse  such  as  rambling  hazard 
finds ; 

Then  he  who  many  cities  knew  and 
many  minds, 
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And  men  once  world-noised,  now  mere 
Ossian  forms 

Of  misty  memory,  bade  them  live  anew 

As  when  they  shared  earth’s  manifold 
delight, 

In  shape,  in  gait,  in  voice,  in  gesture 
true, 

And,  with  an  accent  heightening  as  he 
warms, 

Would  stop  forgetful  of  the  shortening- 
night, 

Drop  my  confining  arm,  and  pour  pro¬ 
fuse 

Much  worldly  wisdom  kept  for  others’ 
use, 

Not  for  his  own,  for  he  was  rash  and 
free,  — 

His  purse  or  knowledge  all  men’s,  like 
the  sea. 

Still  can  I  hear  his  voice’s  shrilling 
might 

(With  pauses  broken,  while  the  fitful 
spark 

He  blew  more  hotly  rounded  on  the 
dark 

To  hint  his  features  with  a  Rembrandt 
light) 
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Call  Oken  back,  or  Humboldt,  or  La¬ 
marck, 

Or  Cuvier’s  taller  shade,  and  many  more 

Whom  he  had  seen,  or  knew  from  others’ 
sight, 

And  make  them  men  to  me  as  ne'er 
before ; 

Not  seldom,  as  the  undeadened  fibre 
stirred 

Of  noble  friendships  knit  beyond  the 
sea, 

German  or  French  thrust  by  the  lagging 
word, 

For  a  good  leash  of  mother-tongues  had 
he. 

At  last,  arrived  at  where  our  paths  di¬ 
vide, 

“  Good  night !  ”  and,  ere  the  distance 
grew  too  wide, 

“  Good  night !  ”  again  ;  and  now  with 
cheated  ear 

I  half  hear  his  who  mine  shall  never 
hear. 

2. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  New  England 
air 

For  his  large  lungs  too  parsimonious 

were, 
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As  if  those  empty  rooms  of  dogma  drear 
Where  the  ghost  shivers  of  a  faith  aus¬ 
tere, 

Counting  the  horns  o’er  of  the  Beast, 
Still  scaring  those  whose  faith  in  it  is 
least, 

As  if  those  snaps  o’  th’  moral  atmos¬ 
phere 

That  sharpen  all  the  needles  of  the  East, 
Had  been  to  him  like  death, 
Accustomed  to  draw  Europe’s  freer 
breath 

In  a  more  stable  element ; 

Nay,  even  our  landscape,  half  the  year 
morose, 

Our  practical  horizon  grimly  pent, 

Our  air,  sincere  of  ceremonious  haze, 
Forcing  hard  outlines  mercilessly  close, 
Our  social  monotone  of  level  days, 
Might  make  our  best  seem  banish¬ 
ment  ; 

But  it  was  nothing  so  ; 

Haply  his  instinct  might  divine, 
Beneath  our  drift  of  puritanic  snow, 

The  marvel  sensitive  and  fine 
Of  sanguinaria  over-rash  to  blow 
And  trust  its  shyness  to  an  air  malign ; 
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Well  might  he  prize  truth’s  warranty 
and  pledge 

In  the  grim  outcrop  of  our  granite  edge, 

Or  Hebrew  fervor  flashing  forth  at  need 

In  the  gaunt  sons  of  Calvin’s  iron 
breed, 

As  prompt  to  give  as  skilled  to  win  and 
keep  ; 

But,  though  such  intuitions  might  not 
cheer, 

Yet  life  was  good  to  him,  and,  there  or 
here, 

With  that  sufficing  joy,  the  day  was  never 
cheap  ; 

Thereto  his  mind  was  its  own  ample 
sphere, 

And,  like  those  buildings  great  that 
through  the  year 

Carry  one  temperature,  his  nature  large 

Made  its  own  climate,  nor  could  any 
marge 

Traced  by  convention  stay  him  from  his 
bent  : 

He  had  a  habitude  of  mountain  air  ; 

He  brought  wide  outlook  where  he 
went, 

And  could  on  sunny  uplands  dwell 
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Of  prospect  sweeter  than  the  pastures 
fair 

High-hung  of  viny  Neufchatel ; 

Nor,  surely,  did  he  miss 
Some  pale,  imaginary  bliss 
Of  earlier  sights  whose  inner  landscape 
still  was  Swiss. 
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I  cannot  think  he  wished  so  soon  to  die, 
With  ali  his  senses  full  of  eager  heat, 
And  rosy  years  that  stood  expectant  by 
To  buckle  the  winged  sandals  on  their 
feet, 

He  that  was  friends  with  earth,  and  all 
her  sweet 

Took  with  both  hands  unsparingly  : 
Truly  this  life  is  precious  to  the  root, 
And  good  the  feel  of  grass  beneath  the 
foot ; 

To  lie  in  buttercups  and  clover-bloom, 
Tenants  in  common  with  the  bees, 
And  watch  the  white  clouds  drift 
through  gulfs  of  trees, 

Is  better  than  long  waiting  in  the  tomb  ; 
Only  once  more  to  feel  the  coming 
spring 
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As  the  birds  feel  it  when  it  bids  them 
sing, 

Only  once  more  to  see  the  moon 
Through  leaf-fringed  abbey-arches  of 
the  elms 

Curve  her  mild  sickle  in  the  west 
Sweet  with  the  breath  of  hay-cocks, 
were  a  boon 

Worth  any  promise  of  soothsayer  realms 
Or  casual  hope  of  being  elsewhere 
blest ; 

To  take  December  by  the  beard 
And  crush  the  creaking  snow  with 
springy  foot, 

While  overhead  the  North’s  dumb 
streamers  shoot, 

Till  Winter  fawn  upon  the  cheek  en¬ 
deared, 

Then  the  long  evening-ends 

Lingered  by  cosy  chimney-nooks, 
With  high  companionship  of  books 

Or  slippered  talk  of  friends 

And  sweet  habitual  looks, 

Is  better  than  to  stop  the  ears  >vith  dust : 
Too  soon  the  spectre  comes  to  say,  “  Thou 
must !  ” 
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2. 

When  toil-crooked  hands  are  crost  upon 
the  breast, 

They  comfort  us  with  sense  of  rest ; 

They  must  be  glad  to  lie  forever  still  • 

Their  work  is  ended  with  their 
day; 

Another  fills  their  room  ;  ’t  is  the  world’s 
ancient  way, 

Whether  for  good  or  ill ; 

Eut  the  deft  spinners  of  the  brain, 

Who  love  each  added  day  and  find  it 
gain, 

Them  overtakes  the  doom 
To  snap  the  half-grown  flower  upon  the 
loom 

(Trophy  that  was  to  be  of  life-long 
pain), 

The  thread  no  other  skill  can  ever  knit 
again. 

’T  was  so  with  him,  for  he  was  glad 
to  live, 

’T  was  doubly  so,  for  he  left  work 
begun  ; 

Could  not  this  eagerness  of  Fate  for¬ 
give 

Till  all  the  allotted  flax  were  spun  ? 
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It  matters  not ;  for,  go  at  night  or  noon, 
A  friend,  whene’er  he  dies,  has  died  too 
soon, 

And,  once  we  hear  the  hopeless  He  is 

dead, 

So  far  as  flesh  hath  knowledge,  all  is 
said. 


VI.  i. 

I  seem  to  see  the  black  procession  go  : 

That  crawling  prose  of  death  too  well  I 
know, 

The  vulgar  paraphrase  of  glorious  woe ; 

I  see  it  wind  through  that  unsightly 
grove, 

Once  beautiful,  but  long  defaced 

With  granite  permanence  of  cockney 
taste 

And  all  those  grim  disfigurements  we 
love  : 

There,  then,  we  leave  him.  Him  ?  such 
costly  waste 

Nature  rebels  at:  and  it  is  not  true 
Of  those  most  precious  parts  of  him  we 
knew : 

Could  we  be  conscious  but  as  dreamers 
be, 
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’T  were  sweet  to  leave  this  shifting  life 
of  tents 

Sunk  in  the  changeless  calm  of  Deity ; 

Nay,  to  be  mingled  with  the  elements, 

The  fellow-servant  of  creative  powers, 

Partaker  in  the  solemn  year’s  events, 

To  share  the  work  of  busy-fingered 
hours, 

To  be  night’s  silent  almoner  of  dew, 

To  rise  again  in  plants  and  breathe  and 
grow, 

To  stream  as  tides  the  ocean  caverns 
through, 

Or  with  the  rapture  of  great  winds  to 
blow 

About  earth’s  shaken  coignes,  were  not 
a  fate 

To  leave  us  all-disconsolate  ; 

Even  endless  slumber  in  the  sweetening 
sod 

Of  charitable  earth 

That  takes  out  all  our  mortal  stains, 

And  makes  us  cleanlier  neighbors  of 
the  clod, 

Methinks  were  better  worth 
Than  the  poor  fruit  of  most  men’s  wake¬ 
ful  pains, 
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The  heart’s  insatiable  ache  ; 

But  such  was  not  his  faith, 

Nor  mine  :  it  may  be  he  had  trod 
Outside  the  plain  old  path  of  God  thus 
spake , 

But  God  to  him  was  very  God, 

And  not  a  visionary  wraith 
Skulking  in  murky  corners  of  the  mind, 
And  he  was  sure  to  be 
Somehow,  somewhere,  imperishable  as 
He, — 

Not  with  His  essence  mystically  com¬ 
bined, 

As  some  high  spirits  long,  but  whole  and 
free, 

A  perfected  and  conscious  Agassiz. 

And  such  I  figure  him  :  the  wise  of  old 
Welcome  and  own  him  of  their  peaceful 
fold, 

Not  truly  with  the  guild  enrolled 
Of  him  who  seeking  inward  guessed 
Diviner  riddles  than  the  rest, 

And  groping  in  the  darks  of  thought 
Touched  the  Great  Hand  and  knew  it 
not ; 

Rather  he  shares  the  daily  light, 

From  reason’s  charier  fountains  won, 
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Of  his  great  chief,  the  slow-paced  Stagy- 
rite, 

And  Cuvier  clasps  once  more  his  long- 
lost  son. 


2. 

The  shape  erect  is  prone  :  forever  stilled 
The  winning  tongue  ;  the  forehead’s  high- 
piled  heap, 

A  cairn  which  every  science  helped  to 
build, 

Unvalued  will  its  golden  secrets  keep  : 

He  knows  at  last  if  Life  or  Death  be  best ; 
Wherever  he  be  flown,  whatever  vest 
The  being  hath  put  on  which  lately  here 
So  many-friended  was,  so  full  of  cheer 
To  make  men  feel  the  Seeker’s  noble  zest, 
We  have  not  lost  him  all ;  he  is  not  gone 
To  the  dumb  herd  of  them  that  wholly  die  ; 
The  beauty  of  his  better  self  lives  on 
In  minds  he  touched  with  fire,  in  many  an 
eye 

He  trained  to  Truth’s  exact  severity ; 

He  was  a  Teacher  :  why  be  grieved  for 
him 

Whose  living  word  still  stimulates  the  air  ? 

29 

In  endless  file  shall  loving  scholars  come 
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The  glow  of  his  transmitted  touch  to  share, 
And  trace  his  features  with  an  eye  less  dim 
Than  ours  whose  sense  familiar  wont 
makes  numb. 

Florence,  Italy,  February,  1874. 
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UNDER  THE  OLD  ELM. 

POEM  READ  AT  CAMBRIDGE  ON  THE  HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  WASHINGTON’S  TAKING  COM¬ 
MAND  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY,  3D  JULY,  1 775- 

I. 


ORDS  pass  as  wind,  but  where 
great  deeds  were  done 
A  power  abides  transfused  from 
sire  to  son  : 

The  boy  feels  deeper  meanings  thrill  his 
ear, 

That  tingling  through  his  pulse  life-long 
shall  run, 

With  sure  impulsion  to  keep  honor  clear, 
When,  pointing  down,  his  father  whispers, 
“  Here, 
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Here,  where  we  stand,  stood  he,  the  purely 
Great, 

Whose  soul  no  siren  passion  could  un¬ 
sphere, 

1  hen  nameless,  now  a  power  and  mixed 
with  fate.” 

Historic  town,  thou  holdest  sacred  dust, 
Once  known  to  men  as  pious,  learned,  just, 
And  one  memorial  pile  that  dares  to  last ; 
But  Memory  greets  with  reverential  kiss 
No  spot  in  all  thy  circuit  sweet  as  this, 
Touched  by  that  modest  glory  as  it  past, 

O  er  which  yon  elm  hath  piously  dis¬ 
played 

These  hundred  years  its  monumental 
shade, 

2. 

Of  our  swift  passage  through  this  scenery 
Of  life  and  death,  more  durable  than  we, 
What  landmark  so  congenial  as  a  tree 
Repeating  its  green  legend  every  spring, 
And,  with  a  yearly  ring, 

Recording  the  fair  seasons  as  they  flee, 
Type  of  our  brief  but  still-renewed  mor¬ 
tality  ? 

We  fall  as  leaves  :  the  immortal  trunk  re¬ 
mains, 
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Builded  with  costly  juice  of  hearts  and 
brains 

Gone  to  the  mould  now,  whither  all  that 
be 

Vanish  returnless,  yet  are  procreant  still 
In  human  lives  to  come  of  good  or  ill, 
And  feed  unseen  the  roots  of  Destiny. 


ii. 

i. 

Men’s  monuments,  grown  old,  forget  their 
names 

They  should  eternize,  but  the  place 
Where  shining  souls  have  passed  imbibes 
a  grace 

Beyond  mere  earth;  some  sweetness  of 
their  fames 

Leaves  in  the  soil  its  unextinguished  trace, 
Pungent,  pathetic,  sad  with  nobler  aims, 
That  penetrates  our  lives  and  heightens 
them  or  shames. 

This  insubstantial  world  and  fleet 
Seems  solid  for  a  moment  when  we  stand 
On  dust  ennobled  by  heroic  feet 
Once  mighty  to  sustain  a  tottering  land, 
And  mighty  still  such  burthen  to  upbear, 
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Nor  doomed  to  tread  the  path  of  things 
that  merely  were  : 

Our  sense,  refined  with  virtue  of  the  spot, 
Across  the  mists  of  Lethe’s  sleepy  stream 
Recalls  him,  the  sole  chief  without  a  blot, 
No  more  a  pallid  image  and  a  dream, 

Rut  as  he  dwelt  with  men  decorously 
supreme. 


2. 

Our  grosser  minds  need  this  terrestrial 
hint 

To  raise  long-buried  days  from  tombs  of 
print : 

“  Here  stood  he,”  softly  we  repeat, 

And  lo,  the  statue  shrined  and  still 

In  that  gray  minster-front  we  call  the 
Past, 

Feels  in  its  frozen  veins  our  pulses  thrill, 

Breathes  living  air  and  mocks  at  Death’s 
deceit. 

It  warms,  it  stirs,  comes  down  to  us  at 
last, 

Its  features  human  with  familiar  light, 

A  man,  beyond  the  historian’s  art  to  kill, 

Or  sculptor’s  to  efface  with  patient  chisel- 
blight. 
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Sure  the  dumb  earth  hath  memory,  nor 
for  naught 

Was  Fancy  given,  on  whose  enchanted 
loom 

Present  and  Past  commingle,  fruit  and 
bloom 

Of  one  fair  bough,  inseparably  wrought 

Into  the  seamless  tapestry  of  thought. 

So  charmed,  with  undeluded  eye  we  see 

In  history’s  fragmentary  tale 

Bright  clews  of  continuity, 

Learn  that  high  natures  over  Time  pre¬ 
vail, 

And  feel  ourselves  a  link  in  that  entail 

That  binds  all  ages  past  with  all  that  are 
to  be. 


hi. 


Beneath  our  consecrated  elm 
A  century  ago  he  stood, 

Famed  vaguely  for  that  old  fight  in  the 
wood 

Whose  red  surge  sought,  but  could  not 
overwhelm 
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The  life  foredoomed  to  wield  our  rough- 
hewn  helm  :  — 

From  colleges,  where  now  the  gown 

1  o  arms  had  yielded,  from  the  town, 

Our  rude  self-summoned  levies  flocked  to 
see 

1  he  new-come  chiefs  and  wonder  which 
was  he. 

No  need  to  question  long  •  close-lipped 
and  tall, 

Long  trained  in  murder-brooding  forests 
lone 

To  bridle  others’  clamors  and  his  own, 

Firmly  erect,  he  towered  above  them  all, 

The  incarnate  discipline  that  was  to  free 

With  iron  curb  that  armed  democracy. 


2. 

A  motley  rout  was  that  which  came  to 
stare, 

In  raiment  tanned  by  years  of  sun  and 
storm, 

Of  every  shape  that  was  not  uniform, 

Dotted  with  regimentals  here  and  there  ; 

An  army  all  of  captains,  used  to  pray 

And  stiff  in  fight,  but  serious  drill’s  de¬ 
spair, 
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Skilled  to  debate  their  orders,  not  obey ; 

Deacons  were  there,  selectmen,  men  of 
note 

In  half-tamed  hamlets  ambushed  round 
with  woods, 

Ready  to  settle  Freewill  by  a  vote, 

But  largely  liberal  to  its  private  moods  ; 

Prompt  to  assert  by  manners,  voice,  or 
pen, 

Or  ruder  arms,  their  rights  as  Englishmen, 

Nor  much  fastidious  as  to  how  and  when  : 

Yet  seasoned  stuff  and  fittest  to  create 

A  thought-staid  army  or  a  lasting  state  : 

Haughty  they  said  he  was,  at  first ;  se¬ 
vere  ; 

But  owned,  as  all  men  own,  the  steady 
hand 

Upon  the  bridle,  patient  to  command, 

Prized,  as  all  prize,  the  justice  pure  from 
fear, 

And  learned  to  honor  first,  then  love  him, 
then  revere. 

Such  power  there  is  in  clear-eyed  self-re¬ 
straint 

And  purpose  clean  as  light  from  every 
selfish  taint. 
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Musing  beneath  the  legendary  tree, 

The  years  between  furl  off :  I  seem  to  see 

The  sun-flecks,  shaken  the  stirred  foliage 
through, 

Dapple  with  gold  his  sober  buff  and  blue 

And  weave  prophetic  aureoles  round  the 
head 

That  shines  our  beacon  now  nor  darkens 
with  the  dead. 

O,  man  of  silent  mood, 

A  stranger  among  strangers  then, 

How  art  thou  since  renowned  the  Great, 
the  Good, 

Familiar  as  the  day  in  all  the  homes  of 
men ! 

The  winged  years,  that  winnow  praise  and 
blame, 

Blow  many  names  out :  they  but  fan  to 
flame 

The  self-renewing  splendors  of  thy  fame. 


IV. 


1. 

How  many  subtlest  influences  unite. 
With  spiritual  touch  of  joy  or  pain, 
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Invisible  as  air  and  soft  as  light, 

To  body  forth  that  image  of  the  brain 
We  call  our  Country,  visionary  shape, 
Loved  more  than  woman,  fuller  of  fire 
than  wine, 

Whose  charm  can  none  define, 

Nor  any,  though  he  flee  it,  can  escape  ! 

All  party-colored  threads  the  weaver  Time 
Sets  in  his  web,  now  trivial,  now  sub¬ 
lime,  — 

All  memories,  all  forebodings,  hopes  and 
fears, 

Mountain  and  river,  forest,  prairie,  sea, 

A  hill,  a  rock,  a  homestead,  field,  or  tree, 
The  casual  gleanings  of  unreckoned 
years, 

Take  goddess-shape  at  last  and  there  is 
She, 

Old  at  our  birth,  new  as  the  springing 
hours, 

Shrine  of  our  weakness,  fortress  of  our 
powers, 

Consoler,  kindler,  peerless  ’mid  her  peers, 
A  force  that  ’neath  our  conscious  being 
stirs, 

A  life  to  give  ours  permanence,  when 
we 
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Are  borne  to  mingle  our  poor  earth  with 
hers, 

And  all  this  glowing  world  goes  with  us  on 
our  biers. 


2. 

Nations  are  long  results,  by  ruder  ways 

Gathering  the  might  that  warrants  length 
of  days ; 

They  may  be  pieced  of  half-reluctant 
shares 

Welded  by  hammer- strokes  of  broad¬ 
brained  kings, 

Or  from  a  doughty  people  grow,  the 
heirs 

Of  wise  traditions  widening  cautious  rings  ; 

At  best  they  are  computable  things, 

A  strength  behind  us  making  us  feel 
bold 

In  right,  or,  as  may  chance,  in  wrong  ; 

Whose  force  by  figures  may  be  summed 
and  told, 

So  many  soldiers,  ships,  and  dollars 
strong, 

And  we  but  drops  that  bear  compulsory 
part 

In  the  dumb  throb  of  a  mechanic  heart ; 
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But  Country  is  a  shape  of  each  man’s 
mind 

Sacred  from  definition,  unconfined 

By  the  cramped  walls  where  daily  drudg¬ 
eries  grind ; 

An  inward  vision,  yet  an  outward  birth 

Of  sweet  familiar  heaven  and  earth ; 

A  brooding  Presence  that  stirs  motions 
blind 

Of  wings  within  our  embryo  being’s  shell 

That  wait  but  her  completer  spell 

To  make  us  eagle-natured,  fit  to  dare 

Life’s  nobler  spaces  and  untarnished  air. 

3- 

You,  who  hold  dear  this  self-conceived 
ideal, 

Whose  faith  and  works  alone  can  make  it 
real, 

Bring  all  your  fairest  gifts  to  deck  her 
shrine 

Who  lifts  our  lives  away  from  Thine  and 
Mine 

And  feeds  the  lamp  of  manhood  more 
divine 

With  fragrant  oils  of  quenchless  con¬ 
stancy. 
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When  all  have  done  their  utmost,  surely 
he 

Hath  given  the  best  who  gives  a  character 
Erect  and  constant,  which  nor  any  shock 
Of  loosened  elements,  nor  the  forceful 
sea 

Of  flowing  or  of  ebbing  fates,  can  stir 
From  its  deep  bases  in  the  living  rock 
Of  ancient  manhood’s  sweet  security  : 

And  this  he  gave,  serenely  far  from  pride 
As  baseness,  boon  with  prosperous  stars 
allied, 

Part  of  what  nobler  seed  shall  in  our 
loins  abide. 


4- 

No  bond  of  men  as  common  pride  so 
strong, 

In  names  time-filtered  for  the  lips  of 
song, 

Still  operant,  with  the  primal  Forces 
bound 

Whose  currents,  on  their  spiritual  round, 

Transfuse  our  mortal  will  nor  are  gain¬ 
said  : 

These  are  their  arsenals,  these  the  ex¬ 
haustless  mines 
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That  give  a  constant  heart  in  great  de¬ 
signs  ; 

These  are  the  stuff  whereof  such  dreams 
are  made 

As  make  heroic  men  :  thus  surely  he 

Still  holds  in  place  the  massy  blocks  he 
laid 

’Neath  our  new  frame,  enforcing  soberly 

The  self-control  that  makes  and  keeps  a 
people  free. 


v. 


i. 

O,  for  a  drop  of  that  Cornelian  ink 

Which  gave  Agricola  dateless  length  of 
days, 

To  celebrate  him  fitly,  neither  swerve 

To  phrase  unkempt,  nor  pass  discretion’s 
brink, 

With  him  so  statue-like  in  sad  reserve, 

So  diffident  to  claim,  so  forward  to  de¬ 
serve  ! 

Nor  need  I  shun  due  influence  of  his 
fame 

Who,  mortal  among  mortals,  seemed  as 


now 
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The  equestrian  shape  with  unimpassioned 
brow, 

That  paces  silent  on  through  vistas  of 
acclaim. 


2. 

What  figure  more  immovably  august 

Than  that  grave  strength  so  patient  and 
so  pure, 

Calm  in  good  fortune,  when  it  wavered, 
sure, 

That  mind  serene,  impenetrably  just, 

Modelled  on  classic  lines  so  simple  they 
endure  ? 

That  soul  so  softly  radiant  and  so  white 

The  track  it  left  seems  less  of  fire  than 
light, 

Cold  but  to  such  as  love  distemperature  ? 

And  if  pure  light,  as  some  deem,  be  the 
force 

That  drives  rejoicing  planets  on  their 
course, 

Why  for  his  power  benign  seek  an  irn- 
purer  source  ? 

His  was  the  true  enthusiasm  that  burns 
long, 

Domestically  bright, 
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Fed  from  itself  and  shy  of  human  sight, 

The  hidden  force  that  makes  a  lifetime 
strong, 

And  not  the  short-lived  fuel  of  a  song. 

Passionless,  say  you?  What  is  passion 
for 

But  to  sublime  our  natures  and  control 

To  front  heroic  toils  with  late  return, 

Or  none,  or  such  as  shames  the  con¬ 
queror  ? 

That  fire  was  fed  with  substance  of  the 
soul 

And  not  with  holiday  stubble,  that  could 
burn, 

Unpraised  of  men  who  after  bonfires  run, 

Through  seven  slow  years  of  unadvancing 
war, 

Equal  when  fields  were  lost  or  fields  were 
won, 

With  breath  of  popular  applause  or 
blame, 

Nor  fanned  nor  damped,  unquenchably 
the  same, 

Too  inward  to  be  reached  by  flaws  of  idle 
fame. 
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Soldier  and  statesman,  rarest  unison  ; 

High-poised  example  of  great  duties  done 

Simply  as  breathing,  a  world’s  honors 
worn 

As  life’s  indifferent  gifts  to  all  men 
born ; 

Dumb  for  himself,  unless  it  were  to  God, 

But  for  his  barefoot  soldiers  eloquent, 

Tramping  the  snow  to  coral  where  they 
trod, 

Held  by  his  awe  in  hollow-eyed  content ; 

Modest,  yet  firm  as  Nature’s  self ;  un¬ 
blamed 

Save  by  the  men  his  nobler  temper 
shamed ; 

Never  seduced  through  show  of  present 
good 

By  other  than  unsetting  lights  to  steer 

New-trimmed  in  Heaven,  nor  than  his 
steadfast  mood 

More  steadfast,  far  from  rashness  as  from 
fear ; 

Rigid,  but  with  himself  first,  grasping 
still 

In  swerveless  poise  the  wave-beat  helm 
of  will : 
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Not  honored  then  or  now  because  he 
wooed 

The  popular  voice,  but  that  he  still  with¬ 
stood  ; 

Broad-minded,  higher-souled,  there  is  but 
one 

Who  was  all  this  and  ours,  and  all  men’s, 
—  Washington. 

4- 

Minds  strong  by  fits,  irregularly  great, 
That  flash  and  darken  like  revolving 
lights, 

Catch  more  the  vulgar  eye,  unschooled  to 
wait 

On  the  long  curve  of  patient  days  and 
nights 

Rounding  a  whole  life  to  the  circle  fair 
Of  orbed  fulfilment ;  and  this  balanced 
soul, 

So  simple  in  its  grandeur,  coldly  bare 
Of  draperies  theatric,  standing  there 
In  perfect  symmetry  of  self-control, 

Seems  not  so  great  at  first,  but  greater 
grows 

Still  as  we  look,  and  by  experience  learn 
How  grand  this  quiet  is,  how  nobly  stern 
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The  discipline  that  wrought  through  life¬ 
long  throes 

1  hat  energetic  passion  of  repose. 

5- 

A  nature  too  decorous  and  severe, 

Too  self-respectful  in  its  griefs  and  joys, 
For  ardent  girls  and  boys 

Who  find  no  genius  in  a  mind  so  clear 

That  its  grave  depths  seem  obvious  and 
near, 

Nor  a  soul  great  that  made  so  little  noise. 

They  feel  no  force  in  that  calm-cadenced 
phrase, 

The  habitual  full-dress  of  his  well-bred 
mind, 

That  seems  to  pace  the  minuet’s  courtly 
maze 

And  tell  of  ampler  leisures,  roomier  length 
of  days. 

His  firm-based  brain,  to  self  so  little  kind 

That  no  tumultuary  blood  could  blind, 

Formed  to  control  men,  not  amaze, 

Looms  not  like  those  that  borrow  height 
of  haze  : 

It  was  a  world  of  statelier  movement  then 
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Than  this  we  fret  in,  he  a  denizen 
Of  that  ideal  Rome  that  made  a  man  for 
men. 


VI. 

i. 

The  longer  on  this  earth  we  live 
And  weigh  the  various  qualities  of  men, 
Seeing  how  most  are  fugitive, 

Or  fitful  gifts,  at  best,  of  now  and  then, 
Wind-wavered  corpse-lights,  daughters  of 
the  fen, 

The  more  we  feel  the  high  stern-featured 
beauty 

Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty, 

Steadfast  and  still,  nor  paid  with  mortal 
praise, 

But  finding  amplest  recompense 
For  life’s  ungarlanded  expense 
In  work  done  squarely  and  unwasted 
days. 

For  this  we  honor  him,  that  he  could 
know 

How  sweet  the  service  and  how  free 
Of  her,  God’s  eldest  daughter  here  below, 
And  choose  in  meanest  raiment  which 
was  she. 
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2. 

Placid  completeness,  life  without  a  fall 

From  faith  or  highest  aims,  truth’s  breach¬ 
less  wall, 

Surely  if  any  fame  can  bear  the  touch, 

His  will  say  “  Here  !  ”  at  the  last  trumpet’s 
call, 

fhe  unexpressive  man  whose  life  expressed 
so  much. 


VII. 

I. 

Never  to  see  a  nation  born 
Hath  been  given  to  mortal  man, 

Unless  to  those  who,  on  that  summer 
morn, 

Gazed  silent  when  the  great  Virginian 
Unsheathed  the  sword  whose  fatal  flash 
Shot  union  through  the  incoherent  clash 
Of  our  loose  atoms,  crystallizing  them 
Around  a  single  will’s  unpliant  stem. 

And  making  purpose  of  emotion  rash. 

Out  of  that  scabbard  sprang,  as  from  its 
womb, 

Nebulous  at  first  but  hardening  to  a 
star, 
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Through  mutual  share  of  sunburst  and  of 
gloom, 

The  common  faith  that  made  us  what  we 
are. 


2. 

That  lifted  blade  transformed  our  jangling 
clans, 

Till  then  provincial,  to  Americans, 

And  made  a  unity  of  wildering  plans  ; 

Here  was  the  doom  fixed :  here  is  marked 
the  date 

When  this  New  World  awoke  to  man’s  es¬ 
tate, 

Burnt  its  last  ship  and  ceased  to  look  be¬ 
hind  : 

Nor  thoughtless  was  the  choice  ;  no  love 
or  hate 

Could  from  its  poise  move  that  deliberate 
mind, 

Weighing  between  too  early  and  too  late 

Those  pitfalls  of  the  man  refused  by  Fate  : 

His  was  the  impartial  vision  of  the  great 

Who  see  not  as  they  wish,  but  as  they  find. 

He  saw  the  dangers  of  defeat,  nor  less 

The  incomputable  perils  of  success  ; 

The  sacred  past  thrown  by,  an  empty  rind  ; 
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The  future,  cloud-land,  snare  of  prophets 
blind  ; 

The  waste  of  war,  the  ignominy  of  peace  ; 

On  either  hand  a  sullen  rear  of  woes, 

Whose  garnered  lightnings  none  could 
guess, 

Piling  its  thunder-heads  and  muttering 
“  Cease  !  ” 

^  et  drew  not  back  his  hand,  but  gravely 
chose 

The  seeming-desperate  task  whence  our 
new  nation  rose. 

3- 

A  noble  choice  and  of  immortal  seed  ! 

Nor  deem  that  acts  heroic  wait  on  chance 

Or  easy  were  as  in  a  boy’s  romance ; 

The  man’s  whole  life  preludes  the  single 
deed 

That  shall  decide  if  his  inheritance 

Be  with  the  sifted  few  of  matchless  breed, 

Our  race’s  sap  and  sustenance, 

Or  with  the  unmotived  herd  that  only 
sleep  and  feed. 

Choice  seems  a  thing  indifferent;  thus 
or  so, 

What  matters  it  ?  The  Fates  with  mocking 
face 
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Look  on  inexorable,  nor  seem  to  know 

Where  the  lot  lurks  that  gives  life’s  fore¬ 
most  place. 

Yet  Duty’s  leaden  casket  holds  it  still, 

And  but  two  ways  are  offered  to  our  will, 

Toil  with  rare  triumph,  ease  with  safe  dis¬ 
grace, 

The  problem  still  for  us  and  all  of  human 
race. 

He  chose,  as  men  choose,  where  most 
danger  showed, 

Nor  ever  faltered  ’neath  the  load 

Of  petty  cares,  that  gall  great  hearts  the 
most, 

But  kept  right  on  the  strenuous  up-hill 
road, 

Strong  to  the  end,  above  complaint  or 
boast : 

The  popular  tempest  on  his  rock-mailed 
coast 

Wasted  its  wind-borne  spray, 

The  noisy  marvel  of  a  day ; 

His  soul  sate  still  in  its  unstormed  abode. 

VIII. 

Virginia  gave  us  this  imperial  man 

Cast  in  the  massive  mould 
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Of  those  high-statured  ages  old 
Which  into  grander  forms  our  mortal  metal 
ran  ; 

She  gave  us  this  unblemished  gentleman  : 
What  shall  we  give  her  back  but  love  and 
praise 

As  in  the  dear  old  unestranged  days 
Before  the  inevitable  wrong  began  ? 
Mother  of  States  and  undiminished  men, 
Thou  gavest  us  a  country,  giving  him, 

And  we  owe  alway  what  we  owed  thee 
then  : 

The  boon  thou  wouldst  have  snatched 
from  us  agen 

Shines  as  before  with  no  abatement  dim. 

A  great  man’s  memory  is  the  only  thing 
With  influence  to  outlast  the  present  whim 
And  bind  us  as  when  here  he  knit  our 
golden  ring. 

All  of  him  that  was  subject  to  the  hours 
Lies  in  thy  soil  and  makes  it  part  of 
ours  : 

Across  more  recent  graves, 

Where  unresentful  Nature  waves 
Her  pennons  o’er  the  shot-ploughed  sod, 
Proclaiming  the  sweet  Truce  of  God, 

We  from  this  consecrated  plain  stretch  out 
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Our  hands  as  free  from  afterthought  or 
doubt 

As  here  the  united  North 

Poured  her  embrowned  manhood  forth 

In  welcome  of  our  savior  and  thy  son. 

Through  battle  we  have  better  learned  thy 
worth, 

The  long-breathed  valor  and  undaunted 
will, 

Which,  like  his  own,  the  day’s  disaster 
done, 

Could,  safe  in  manhood,  suffer  and  be 
still. 

Both  thine  and  ours  the  victory  hardly 
won ; 

If  ever  with  distempered  voice  or  pen 

We  have  misdeemed  thee,  here  we  take  it 
back, 

And  for  the  dead  of  both  don  common 
black. 

Be  to  us  evermore  as  thou  wast  then, 

As  we  forget  thou  hast  not  always  been, 

Mother  of  States  and  unpolluted  men, 

Virginia,  fitly  named  from  England’s  manly 
queen  ! 


LYRICS. 

— « — 

ENDYMION. 

A  MYSTICAL  COMMENT  ON  TITIAN’S  “SACRED  AND 
PROFANE  LOVE.” 

I. 

Y  day  began  not  till  the  twilight 
fell, 

And,  lo,  in  ether  from  heaven’s 
sweetest  well, 

The  New  Moon  swam  divinely  isolate 
In  maiden  silence,  she  that  makes  my  fate 
Haply  not  knowing  it,  or  only  so 
As  I  the  secrets  of  my  sheep  may  know ; 
Nor  ask  I  more,  entirely  blest  if  she, 

In  letting  me  adore,  ennoble  me 
To  height  of  what  the  Gods  meant  mak¬ 
ing  man, 

As  only  she  and  her  best  beauty  can. 
Mine  be  the  love  that  in  itself  can  find 
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Seed  of  white  thoughts,  the  lilies  of  the 
mind, 

Seed  of  that  glad  surrender  of  the  will 

That  finds  in  service  self’s  true  purpose 
still ; 

Love  that  in  outward  fairness  sees  the 
tent 

Pitched  for  an  inmate  far  more  excellent ; 

Love  with  a  light  irradiate  to  the  core, 

Lit  at  her  lamp,  but  fed  from  inborn 
store  ; 

Love  thrice-requited  with  the  single  joy 

Of  an  immaculate  vision  naught  could 
cloy, 

Dearer  because,  so  high  beyond  my  scope, 

My  life  grew  rich  with  her,  unbribed  by 
hope 

Of  other  guerdon  save  to  think  she  knew 

One  grateful  votary  paid  her  all  her 
due  ; 

Happy  if  she,  high-radiant  there,  resigned 

To  his  sure  trust  her  image  in  his  mind. 

O  fairer  even  than  Peace  is  when  she 
comes 

Hushing  War’s  tumult,  and  retreating 
drums 

Fade  to  a  murmur  like  the  sough  of  bees 
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Hidden  among  the  noon-stilled  linden- 
trees, 

Bringer  of  quiet,  thou  that  canst  allay 
The  dust  and  din  and  travail  of  the  day, 
■Strewer  of  Silence,  Giver  of  the  dew 
That  doth  our  pastures  and  our  souls  re¬ 
new, 

Still  dwell  remote,  still  on  thy  shoreless  sea 
Float  unattained  in  silent  empery, 

Still  light  my  thoughts,  nor  listen  to  a 
prayer 

Would  make  thee  less  imperishably  fair  ! 

n. 

Can,  then,  my  twofold  nature  find  content 
In  vain  conceits  of  airy  blandishment  ? 

Ask  I  no  more  ?  Since  yesterday  I  task 
My  storm-strewn  thoughts  to  tell  me  what 
I  ask  : 

Paint  premonitions  of  mutation  strange 
Steal  o’er  my  perfect  orb,  and,  with  the 
change, 

Myself  am  changed;  the  shadow  of  my 
earth 

Darkens  the  disc  of  that  celestial  worth 
Which  only  yesterday  could  still  suffice 
Upwards  to  waft  my  thoughts  in  sacrifice ; 
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My  heightened  fancy  with  its  touches 
warm 

Moulds  to  a  woman’s  that  ideal  form ; 

Nor  yet  a  woman’s  wholly,  but  divine 
With  awe  her  purer  essence  bred  in  mine. 
Was  it  long  brooding  on  their  own  surmise, 
Which,  of  the  eyes  engendered,  fools  the 
eyes, 

Or  have  I  seen  through  that  translucent 
air 

A  Presence  shaped  in  its  seclusions  bare, 
My  Goddess  looking  on  me  from  above 
As  look  our  russet  maidens  when  they 
love, 

But  high-uplifted  o’er  our  human  heat 
And  passion-paths  too  rough  for  her  pearl 
feet  ? 

Slowly  the  Shape  took  outline  as  I  gazed 
At  her  full-orbed  or  crescent,  till,  bedazed 
With  wonder-working  light  that  subtly 
wrought 

My  brain  to  its  own  substance,  steeping 
thought 

In  trances  such  as  poppies  give,  I  saw 
Things  shut  from  vision  by  sight’s  sober 
law, 
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Amorphous,  changeful,  but  defined  at  last 

Into  the  peerless  Shape  mine  eyes  hold 
fast. 

This,  too,  at  first  I  worshipt :  soon,  like 
wine, 

Her  eyes,  in  mine  poured,  frenzy-philtred 
mine  ; 

Passion  put  Worship’s  priestly  raiment  on 

And  to  the  woman  knelt,  the  Goddess 
gone. 

Was  I,  then,  more  than  mortal  made  ?  or 
she 

Less  than  divine  that  she  might  mate  with 
me  ? 

If  mortal  merely,  could  my  nature  cope 

With  such  o’ermastery  of  maddening  hope  ? 

If  Goddess,  could  she  feel  the  blissful  woe 

That  women  in  their  self- surrender  know? 


hi. 

Long  she  abode  aloof  therein  her  heaven, 
Far  as  the  grape-bunch  of  the  Pleiad  seven 
Beyond  my  madness’  utmost  leap ;  but 
here 

Mine  eyes  have  feigned  of  late  her  rap¬ 
ture  near, 
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Moulded  of  mind-mist  that  broad  day  dis¬ 
pels, 

Here  in  these  shadowy  woods  and  brook- 
lulled  dells. 

Have  no  heaven-habitants  e’er  felt  a  void 
In  hearts  sublimed  with  ichor  unalloyed  ? 
E’er  longed  to  mingle  with  a  mortal  fate 
Intense  with  pathos  of  its  briefer  date  ? 
Could  she  partake,  and  live,  our  human 
stains  ? 

Even  with  the  thought  there  tingles 
through  my  veins 

Sense  of  unwarned  renewal  ;  I,  the  dead, 
Receive  and  house  again  the  ardor  fled, 

As  once  Alcestis  ;  to  the  ruddy  brim 
Feel  masculine  virtue  flooding  every  limb, 
And  life,  like  Spring  returning,  brings  the 
key 

That  sets  my  senses  from  their  winter  free, 
Dancing  like  naked  fauns  too  glad  for 
shame. 

Her  passion,  purified  to  palest  flame, 

Can  it  thus  kindle  ?  Is  her  purpose  this  ? 
I  will  not  argue,  lest  I  lose  a  bliss 
That  makes  me  dream  Tithonus’  fortune 
mine, 
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(Or  what  of  it  was  palpably  divine 
Ere  came  the  fruitlessly  immortal  gift  ;) 

1  cannot  curb  my  hope’s  imperious  drift 
That  wings  with  fire  my  dull  mortality ; 
Though  fancy-forged,  ’t  is  all  I  feel  or  see 


IV. 

My  Goddess  sinks ;  round  Latmos'  dark¬ 
ening  brow 

Trembles  the  parting  of  her  presence  now, 

Faint  as  the  perfume  left  upon  the  grass 

By  her  limbs’  pressure  or  her  feet  that  pass 

By  me  conjectured,  but  conjectured  so 

As  things  I  touch  far  fainter  substance 
show. 

Was  it  mine  eyes’  imposture  I  have  seen 

Flit  with  the  moonbeams  on  from  shade 
to  sheen 

Through  the  wood-openings?  Nay,  I  see 
her  now 

Out  of  her  heaven  new-lighted,  from  her 
brow 

The  hair  breeze-scattered,  like  loose  mists 
that  blow 

Across  her  crescent,  goldening  as  they  go, 

High-kirtled  for  the  chase,  and  what  was 
shown, 
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Of  maiden  rondure,  like  the  rose  half- 
blown. 

If  dream,  turn  real !  If  a  vision,  stay  ! 

Take  mortal  shape,  my  philtre’s  spell 
obey ! 

If  hags  compel  thee  from  thy  secret  sky 

With  gruesome  incantations,  why  not  I, 

Whose  only  magic  is  that  I  distil 

A  potion,  blent  of  passion,  thought,  and 
will, 

Deeper  in  reach,  in  force  of  fate  more 
rich, 

Than  e’er  was  juice  wrung  by  Thessalian 
witch 

From  moon-enchanted  herbs,  —  a  potion 
brewed 

Of  my  best  life  in  each  diviner  mood  ? 

Myself  the  elixir  am,  myself  the  bowl 

Seething  and  mantling  with  my  soul  of 
soul. 

Taste  and  be  humanized  :  what  though 
the  cup, 

With  thy  lips  frenzied,  shatter?  Drink  it 
up  ! 

If  but  these  arms  may  clasp,  o’erquited  so, 

My  world,  thy  heaven,  all  life  means  I 
shall  know. 
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v. 

Sure  she  hath  heard  my  prayer  and  granted 
half, 

As  Gods  do  who  at  mortal  madness  lau°:h. 
Yet  if  life’s  solid  things  illusion  seem, 
Why  may  not  substance  wear  the  mask  of 
dream  ? 

In  sleep  she  comes ;  she  visits  me  in 
dreams, 

And,  as  her  image  in  a  thousand  streams, 
So  in  my  veins,  that  her  obey,  she  sees, 
Floating  and  flaming  there,  her  images 
Bear  to  my  little  world’s  remotest  zone 
Glad  messages  of  her,  and  her  alone. 

With  silence-sandalled  Sleep  she  comes  to 
me, 

(But  softer-footed,  sweeter-browed,  than 

she,) 

In  motion  gracious  as  a  seagull’s  wing, 
And  all  her  bright  limbs,  moving,  seem  to 
sing. 

Let  me  believe  so,  then,  if  so  I  may 
With  the  night’s  bounty  feed  my  beggared 
day. 

In  dreams  I  see  her  lay  the  goddess  down 
With  bow  and  quiver,  and  her  crescent- 
crown 
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Flicker  and  fade  away  to  dull  eclipse 

As  down  to  mine  she  deigns  her  longed- 
for  lips ; 

And  as  her  neck  my  happy  arms  enfold, 

Flooded  and  lustred  with  her  loosened 
gold, 

She  whispers  words  each  sweeter  than  a 
kiss  : 

Then,  wakened  with  the  shock  of  sudden 
bliss, 

My  arms  are  empty,  my  awakener  fled, 

And,  silent  in  the  silent  sky  o’erhead, 

But  coldly  as  on  ice-plated  snow,  she 
gleams, 

Herself  the  mother  and  the  child  of 
dreams. 

VI. 

Gone  is  the  time  when  phantasms  could 
appease 

My  quest  phantasmal  and  bring  cheated 
ease ; 

When,  if  she  glorified  my  dreams,  I  felt 

Through  all  my  limbs  a  change  immortal 
melt 

At  touch  of  hers  illuminate  with  soul. 

Not  long  could  I  be  stilled  with  Fancy’s 
dole ; 
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Too  soon  the  mortal  mixture  in  me  caught 
Red  fire  from  her  celestial  fame,  and 
fought 

For  tyrannous  control  in  all  my  veins  : 

My  fool’s  prayer  was  accepted ;  what  re¬ 
mains  ? 

Or  was  it  some  eidolon  merely,  sent 
By  her  who  rules  the  shades  in  banish¬ 
ment, 

To  mock  me  with  her  semblance  ?  Were 
it  thus, 

How  ’scape  I  shame,  whose  will  was  trai¬ 
torous  ? 

What  shall  compensate  an  ideal  dimmed  ? 
How  blanch  again  my  statue  virgin-limbed, 
Soiled  with  the  incense-smoke  her  chosen 
priest 

Poured  more  profusely  as  within  decreased 
The  fire  unearthly,  fed  with  coals  from  far 
Within  the  soul’s  shrine  ?  Could  my  fallen 
star 

Be  set  in  heaven  again  by  prayers  and 
tears 

And  quenchless  sacrifice  of  all  my  years, 
How  would  the  victim  to  the  flamen  leap, 
And  life  for  life’s  redemption  paid  hold 
cheap  ! 
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But  what  resource  when  she  herself  de¬ 
scends 

From  her  blue  throne,  and  o’er  her  vassal 
bends 

That  shape  thrice-deified  by  love,  those 
eyes 

Wherein  the  Lethe  of  all  others  lies  ? 

When  my  white  queen  of  heaven’s  remote¬ 
ness  tires, 

Herself  against  her  other  self  conspires, 

Takes  woman’s  nature,  walks  in  mortal 
ways, 

And  finds  in  my  remorse  her  beauty’s 
praise  ? 

Yet  all  would  I  renounce  to  dream 
again 

The  dream  in  dreams  fulfilled  that  made 
my  pain, 

My  noble  pain  that  heightened  all  my 
years 

With  crowns  to  win  and  prowess-breeding 
tears ; 

Nay,  would  that  dream  renounce  once 
more  to  see 

Her  from  her  sky  there  looking  down  at 
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VII. 

Goddess,  reclimb  thy  heaven,  and  be  once 
more 

An  inaccessible  splendor  to  adore, 

A  faith,  a  hope  of  such  transcendent  worth 

As  bred  ennobling  discontent  with  earth  ; 

Give  back  the  longing,  back  the  elated 
mood 

That,  fed  with  thee,  spurned  every  meaner 
good ; 

Give  even  the  spur  of  impotent  despair 

That,  without  hope,  still  bade  aspire  and 
dare  ; 

Give  back  the  need  to  worship,  that  still 
pours 

Down  to  the  soul  the  virtue  it  adores  ! 

Nay,  brightest  and  most  beautiful,  deem 
naught 

j.  hese  frantic  words,  the  reckless  wind  of 
thought ; 

Still  stoop,  still  grant,  — -  I  live  but  in  thy 
will  - 

Be  what  thou  wilt,  but  be  a  woman  still ! 

Vainly  I  cried,  nor  could  myself  believe 

That  what  f  prayed  for  I  would  fain  re¬ 
ceive. 
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My  moon  is  set ;  my  vision  set  with  her  > 
No  more  can  worship  vain  my  pulses  stir. 
Goddess  Triform,  I  own  thy  triple  spell, 
My  heaven’s  queen,  —  queen,  too,  of  my 
earth  and  hell ! 
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HEN  wise  Minerva  still  was 
young 

And  just  the  least  romantic, 

Soon  after  from  Jove’s  head  she  flung 
That  preternatural  antic, 

’T  is  said,  to  keep  from  idleness 
Or  flirting,  those  twin  curses, 

She  spent  her  leisure,  more  or  less, 

In  writing  po - ,  no,  verses. 

How  nice  they  were  !  to  rhyme  with  far 
A  kind  star  did  not  tarry  ; 

The  metre,  too,  was  regular 
As  schoolboy’s  dot  and  carry  ; 

And  full  they  were  of  pious  plums, 

So  extra-super-moral,  — 
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For  sucking  Virtue’s  tender  gums 
Most  tooth-enticing  coral. 

A  clean,  fair  copy  she  prepares, 

Makes  sure  of  moods  and  tenses, 

H  ith  her  own  hand,  —  for  prudence 
spares 

A  man-  (or  woman-)  -uensis  ; 

Complete,  and  tied  with  ribbons  proud, 
She  hinted  soon  how  cosy  a 
Treat  it  would  be  to  read  them  loud 
After  next  day’s  Ambrosia. 

The  Gods  thought  not  it  would  amuse 
So  much  as  Homer’s  Odyssees, 

But  could  not  very  well  refuse 
The  properest  of  Goddesses  : 

So  all  sat  round  in  attitudes 
Of  various  dejection, 

As  with  a  hem  !  the  queen  of  prudes 
Began  her  grave  prelection. 

At  the  first  pause  Zeus  said,  “  Well 
sung !  — 

I  mean  —  ask  Phoebus,  —  he  knows.” 
Says  Phoebus,  “Zounds  !  a  wolf’s  among 
Admetus’s  merinos  ! 
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Fine  !  very  fine  !  but  I  must  go  ; 

They  stand  in  need  of  me  there  : 

Excuse  me  !  ”  snatched  his  stick,  and  so 
Plunged  down  the  gladdened  ether. 

With  the  next  gap,  Mars  said,  “  For  me 
Don’t  wait,  —  naught  could  be  finer, 
But  I ’m  engaged  at  half  past  three,  — 

A  fight  in  Asia  Minor !  ” 

Then  Venus  lisped,  “  I ’m  sorely  tried, 
These  duty-calls  are  vip’rous  ; 

But  I  must  go  ;  I  have  a  bride 
To  see  about  in  Cyprus.” 

Then  Bacchus,  —  “I  must  say  good-bye, 
Although  my  peace  it  jeopards  ; 

I  meet  a  man  at  four,  to  try 
A  well-broke  pair  of  leopards.” 

His  words  woke  Hermes.  “  Ah  !  ”  he 
said, 

“  I  so  love  moral  theses  !  ” 

Then  winked  at  Hebe,  who  turned  red, 
And  smoothed  her  apron’s  creases. 

Just  then  Zeus  snored,  —  the  Eagle  drew 
His  head  the  wing  from  under  ; 
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Zeus  snored,  —  o’er  startled  Greece  there 
flew 

The  many-volumed  thunder. 

Some  augurs  counted  nine,  some,  ten  ; 

Some  said ’t  was  war,  some,  famine, 

And  all,  that  other-minded  men 
Would  get  a  precious - . 

Proud  Pallas  sighed,  “  It  will  not  do ; 

Against  the  Muse  I’ve  sinned,  oh  !  ” 
And  her  torn  rhymes  sent  flying  through 
Olympus’s  back  window. 

Then,  packing  up  a  peplus  clean, 

She  took  the  shortest  path  thence, 

And  opened,  with  a  mind  serene, 

A  Sunday-school  in  Athens. 

The  verses  ?  Some  in  ocean  swilled, 
Killed  every  fish  that  bit  to  ’em  ; 

Some  Galen  caught,  and,  when  dis¬ 
tilled, 

Found  morphine  the  residuum  ; 

But  some  that  rotted  on  the  earth 
Sprang  up  again  in  copies, 

And  gave  two  strong  narcotics  birth, 
Didactic  verse  and  poppies. 
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Years  after,  when  a  poet  asked 
The  Goddess’s  opinion, 

As  one  whose  soul  its  wings  had  tasked 
In  Art’s  clear-aired  dominion, 

“  Discriminate,”  she  said,  “  betimes  ; 

The  Muse  is  unforgiving  ; 

Put  all  your  beauty  in  your  rhymes, 
Your  morals  in  your  living.” 
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AN  INCIDENT  IN  A  RAILROAD  CAR. 

E  spoke  of  Burns  :  men  rude  and 
rough 

Pressed  round  to  hear  the  praise 
of  one 

Whose  heart  was  made  of  manly,  simple 
stuff, 

As  homespun  as  their  own. 

And,  when  he  read,  they  forward  leaned, 
Drinking,  with  thirsty  hearts  and  ears, 
His  brook-like  songs  whom  glory  never 
weaned 

From  humble  smiles  and  tears, 
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Slowly  there  grew  a  tender  awe, 
Sun-like,  o’er  faces  brown  and  hard, 

As  if  in  him  who  read  they  felt  and 
saw 

Some  presence  of  the  bard. 

It  was  a  sight  for  sin  and  wrong 
And  slavish  tyranny  to  see, 

A  sight  to  make  our  faith  more  pure  and 
strong 

In  high  humanity. 

I  thought,  these  men  will  carry  hence 
Promptings  their  former  life  above, 

And  something  of  a  finer  reverence 
For  beauty,  truth,  and  love. 

God  scatters  love  on  every  side 
Freely  among  his  children  all, 

And  always  hearts  are  lying  open  wide, 
Wherein  some  grains  may  fall. 

There  is  no  wind  but  soweth  seeds 
Of  a  more  true  and  open  life, 

Which  burst,  unlooked  for,  into  high- 
souled  deeds, 

With  wayside  beauty  rife. 
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We  find  within  these  souls  of  ours 
Some  wild  germs  of  a  higher  birth, 
Which  in  the  poet’s  tropic  heart  bear  flow’rs 
Whose  fragrance  fills  the  earth. 

Within  the  hearts  of  all  men  lie 
These  promises  of  wider  bliss, 

Which  blossom  into  hopes  that  cannot  die, 
In  sunny  hours  like  this. 

All  that  hath  been  majestical 
In  life  or  death,  since  time  began, 

Is  native  in  the  simple  heart  of  all, 

The  angel  heart  of  man. 

And  thus,  among  the  untaught  poor, 
Great  deeds  and  feelings  find  a  home, 
That  cast  in  shadow  all  the  golden  lore 
Of  classic  Greece  and  Rome. 

O,  mighty  brother-soul  of  man, 

Where’er  thou  art,  in  low  or  high, 

Thy  skyey  arches  with  exulting  span 
O’er-roof  infinity  ! 

All  thoughts  that  mould  the  age  begin 
Deep  down  within  the  primitive  soul, 
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And  from  the  many  slowly  upward  win 
To  one  who  grasps  the  whole  : 

In  his  wide  brain  the  feeling  deep 
That  struggled  on  the  many’s  tongue 
Swells  to  a  tide  of  thought,  whose  surges 
leap 

O’er  the  weak  thrones  of  wrong. 

All  thought  begins  in  feeling,  —  wide 
In  the  great  mass  its  base  is  hid, 

And,  narrowing  up  to  thought,  stands  glo¬ 
rified, 

A  moveless  pyramid. 

Nor  is  he  far  astray,  who  deems 
That  every  hope,  w'hich  rises  and  grows 
broad 

In  the  world’s  heart,  by  ordered  impulse 
streams 

From  the  great  heart  of  God. 

God  wills,  man  hopes  :  in  common  souls 
Hope  is  but  vague  and  undefined, 

Till  from  the  poet’s  tongue  the  message 
rolls 

A  blessing  to  his  kind. 
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Never  did  Poesy  appear 
So  full  of  heaven  to  me,  as  when 
I  saw  how  it  would  pierce  through  pride 
and  fear 

To  the  lives  of  coarsest  men. 

It  may  be  glorious  to  write 
Thoughts  that  shall  glad  the  two  or  three 
High  souls,  like  those  far  stars  that  come 
in  sight 

Once  in  a  century ;  — 

But  better  far  it  is  to  speak 
One  simple  word,  which  now  and  then 
Shall  waken  their  free  nature  in  the  weak 
And  friendless  sons  of  men  ; 

To  write  some  earnest  verse  or  line, 
Which,  seeking  not  the  praise  of  art, 
Shall  make  a  clearer  faith  and  manhood 
shine 

In  the  untutored  heart. 

He  who  doth  this,  in  verse  or  prose, 

May  be  forgotten  in  his  day, 

But  surely  shall  be  crowned  at  last  with 
those 

Who  live  and  speak  for  aye. 
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HUNDRED  years!  they’re  quick¬ 
ly  fled, 

With  all  their  joy  and  sorrow ; 
Their  dead  leaves  shed  upon  the  dead, 
Their  fresh  ones  sprung  by  morrow  ! 
And  still  the  patient  seasons  bring 
Their  change  of  sun  and  shadow  ; 

New  birds  still  sing  with  every  spring, 
New  violets  spot  the  meadow. 


11. 

A  hundred  years  !  and  Nature’s  powers 
No  greater  grown  nor  lessened  ! 

They  saw  no  flowers  more  sweet  than 
ours, 

No  fairer  new  moon’s  crescent. 

Would  she  but  treat  us  poets  so, 

So  from  our  winter  free  us, 

And  set  our  slow  old  sap  aflow 
To  sprout  in  fresh  ideas  ! 
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Alas,  think  I,  what  worth  or  parts 
Have  brought  me  here  competing, 

To  speak  what  starts  in  myriad  hearts 
With  Burns’s  memory  beating  ! 
Himself  had  loved  a  theme  like  this ; 

Must  I  be  its  entomber  ? 

No  pen  save  his  but ’s  sure  to  miss 
Its  pathos  or  its  humor. 

IV. 

As  I  sat  musing  what  to  say, 

And  how  my  verse  to  number, 

Some  elf  in  play  passed  by  that  way, 

And  sank  my  lids  in  slumber ; 

And  on  my  sleep  a  vision  stole, 

Which  I  will  put  in  metre, 

Of  Burns’s  soul  at  the  wicket-hole 
Where  sits  the  good  Saint  Peter. 

v. 

The  saint,  methought,  had  left  his  post 
That  day  to  Holy  Willie, 

Who  swore,  “  Each  ghost  that  comes  shall 
toast 

In  brunstane,  will  he,  nill  he  ; 
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There ’s  nane  need  hope  with  phrases 
line 

Their  score  to  wipe  a  sin  frae ; 

I  ’ll  chalk  a  sign,  to  save  their  tryin’,  — 

A  hand  (j^|)  and  ‘  Vide  infra  !  ’  ” 

VI. 

Alas  !  no  soil ’s  too  cold  or  dry 
For  spiritual  small  potatoes, 

Scrimped  natures,  spry  the  trade  to  ply 
Of  diaboli  advocatus  ; 

Who  lay  bent  pins  in  the  penance-stool 
Where  Mercy  plumps  a  cushion, 

Who  Ve  just  one  rule  for  knave  and  fool, 
It  saves  so  much  confusion  ! 

VII. 

So  when  Burns  knocked,  Will  knit  his 
brows, 

His  window  gap  made  scanter, 

And  said,  “  Go  rouse  the  other  house  ; 

We  lodge  no  Tam  O’Shanter  !  ” 

“  We  lodge!”  laughed  Burns.  “Now 
well  I  see 

Death  cannot  kill  old  nature  ; 

No  human  flea  but  thinks  that  he 
May  speak  for  his  Creator  ! 
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VIII. 

“  But,  Willie,  friend,  don’t  turn  me  forth, 
Auld  Clootie  needs  no  gauger ; 

And  if  on  earth  I  had  small  worth, 

You ’ve  let  in  worse,  I  ’se  wager  !  ” 

“  Na,  nane  has  knockit  at  the  yett 
But  found  me  hard  as  whunstane  ; 
There ’s  chances  yet  your  bread  to 
get 

Wi’  Auld  Nick,  gaugin’  brunstane.” 


IX. 

Meanwhile,  the  Unco’  Guid  had  ta’en 
Their  place  to  watch  the  process, 
Flattening  in  vain  on  many  a  pane 
Their  disembodied  noses. 

Remember,  please,  ’t  is  all  a  dream ; 

One  can’t  control  the  fancies 
Through  sleep  that  stream  with  wayward 
gleam, 

Like  midnight’s  boreal  dances, 
x. 

Old  Willie’s  tone  grew  sharp ’s  a  knife  : 

“  In  primis ,  I  indite  ye, 
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For  rnakin’  strife  wi’  the  water  o’  life, 

And  pref errin’  aqua  vita  /” 

Then  roared  a  voice  with  lusty  din, 
like  a  skipper’s  when ’t  is  blowy, 

“  If  that ’s  a  sin,  I ’d  ne’er  got  in, 

As  sure  as  my  name ’s  Noah  !  ” 

XI. 

Baulked,  Willie  turned  another  leaf,  — 

“  There ’s  many  here  have  heard  ye, 

To  the  pain  and  grief  o’  true  belief, 

Say  hard  things  o’  the  clergy  !  ” 

Then  rang  a  clear  tone  over  all,  — 

“  One  plea  for  him  allow  me : 

I  once  heard  call  from  o’er  me,  ‘  Saul, 
Why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  ’  ” 


XII. 

To  the  next  charge  vexed  Willie  turned, 
And,  sighing,  wiped  his  glasses  : 

“  I ’m  much  concerned  to  find  ye  yearned 
O’er-warmly  tow’rd  the  lasses  !  ” 

Here  David  sighed  ;  poor  Willie’s  face 
Lost  all  its  self-possession  : 

“  I  leave  this  case  to  God’s  own  grace  : 

It  baffles  my  discretion  !  ” 
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XIII. 

Then  sudden  glory  round  me  broke, 

And  low  melodious  surges 
Of  wings  whose  stroke  to  splendor  woke 
Creation’s  farthest  verges ; 

A  cross  stretched,  ladder-like,  secure 
From  earth  to  heaven’s  own  portal, 
Whereby  God’s  poor,  with  footing  sure, 
Climbed  up  to  peace  immortal. 

XIV. 

I  heard  a  voice  serene  and  low 

(With  my  heart  I  seemed  to  hear  it) 
Fall  soft  and  slow  as  snow  on  snow, 
Like  grace  of  the  heavenly  spirit  ; 

As  sweet  as  over  new-born  son 
The  croon  of  new-made  mother, 

The  voice  begun,  “  Sore  tempted  one  !  ” 
Then,  pausing,  sighed,  “  Our  brother  ! 

xv. 

“  If  not  a  sparrow  fall,  unless 
The  Father  sees  and  knows  it, 

Think!  recks  He  less  His  form  express, 
The  soul  Flis  own  deposit  ? 
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If  only  dear  to  Him  the  strong, 

That  never  trip  nor  wander, 

Where  were  the  throng  whose  morning 
song 

Thrills  His  blue  arches  yonder  ? 

XVI. 

“  Do  souls  alone  clear-eyed,  strong-kneed, 
To  Him  true  service  render, 

And  they  who  need  His  hand  to  lead, 
Find  they  His  heart  untender  ? 

Through  all  your  various  ranks  and 
fates 

He  opens  doors  to  duty, 

And  he  that  waits  there  at  your  gates 
Was  servant  of  His  Beauty. 

XVII. 

“  The  Earth  must  richer  sap  secrete, 
(Could  ye  in  time  but  know  it !) 

Must  juice  concrete  with  fiercer  heat, 

Ere  she  can  make  her  poet ; 

Long  generations  go  and  come, 

At  last  she  bears  a  singer, 

For  ages  dumb  of  senses  numb 
The  compensation-bringer  ! 
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XVIII. 

“  Her  cheaper  broods  in  palaces 
She  raises  under  glasses, 

But  souls  like  these,  heav’n’s  hostages, 
Spring  shelterless  as  grasses  : 

They  share  Earth’s  blessing  and  her  bane, 
The  common  sun  and  shower ; 

What  makes  your  pain  to  them  is  gain, 
Your  weakness  is  their  power. 

XIX. 

“  These  larger  hearts  must  feel  the  rolls 
Of  stormier-waved  temptation  ; 

These  star-wide  souls  between  their  poles 
Bear  zones  of  tropic  passion. 

He  loved  much  !  —  that  is  gospel  good, 
Howe’er  the  text  you  handle ; 

From  common  wood  the  cross  was  hewed, 
By  love  turned  priceless  sandal. 

xx. 

“  If  scant  his  service  at  the  kirk, 

He  paters  heard  and  aves 

From  choirs  that  lurk  in  hedge  and  birk. 
From  blackbird  and  from  mavis  ; 

The  cowering  mouse,  poor  unroofed  thing, 
In  him  found  Mercy’s  angel ; 
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The  daisy’s  ring  brought  every  spring 
To  him  Love’s  fresh  evangel ! 

O 


XXI. 

“  Not  he  the  threatening  texts  who  deals 
Is  highest  ’mong  the  preachers, 

But  he  who  feels  the  woes  and  weals 
Of  all  God’s  wandering  creatures. 

He  doth  good  work  whose  heart  can  find 
The  spirit  ’neath  the  letter  ; 

Who  makes  his  kind  of  happier  mind, 
Leaves  wiser  men  and  better. 

XXII. 

“  They  make  Religion  be  abhorred 
Who  round  with  darkness  gulf  her, 

And  think  no  word  can  please  the  Lord 
Unless  it  smell  of  sulphur. 

Dear  Poet-heart,  that  childlike  guessed 
The  Father’s  loving  kindness, 

Come  now  to  rest !  Thou  didst  His 
best, 

If  haply  ’t  was  in  blindness  !  ” 

XXIII. 

Then  leapt  heaven’s  portals  wide  apart, 
And  at  their  golden  thunder 
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With  sudden  start  I  woke,  my  heart 
Still  throbbing-full  of  wonder. 

“Father,”  I  said,  “ ’t  is  known  to  Thee 
How  Thou  thy  Saints  preparest ; 

But  this  I  see,  —  Saint  Charity 
Is  still  the  first  and  fairest !  ” 

XXIV. 

Dear  Bard  and  Brother  !  let  who  may 
Against  thy  faults  be  railing, 

(Though  far,  I  pray,  from  us  be  they 
That  never  had  a  failing !) 

One  toast  I  ’ll  give,  and  that  not  long, 
Which  thou  wouldst  pledge  if  present,  — 

To  him  whose  song,  in  nature  strong, 
Makes  man  of  prince  and  peasant ! 

% 


HEBE. 

SAW  the  twinkle  of  white  feet, 

I  saw  the  flash  of  robes  descend¬ 
ing; 

Before  her  ran  an  influence  fleet, 

That  bowed  my  heart  like  barley  bending. 
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As,  in  bare  fields,  the  searching  bees 
Pilot  to  blooms  beyond  our  finding, 

It  led  me  on,  by  sweet  degrees 
Joy’s  simple  honey-cells  unbinding. 

Those  Graces  were  that  seemed  grim 
Fates ; 

With  nearer  love  the  sky  leaned  o’er  me  3 
The  long-sought  Secret’s  golden  gates 
On  musical  hinges  swung  before  me 

I  saw  the  brimmed  bowl  in  her  grasp 
Thrilling  with  godhood ;  like  a  lover 
I  sprang  the  proffered  life  to  clasp  ;  — 
The  beaker  fell ;  the  luck  was  over. 

The  Earth  has  drunk  the  vintage  up  ; 
What  boots  it  patch  the  goblet’s  splin¬ 
ters  ? 

Can  Summer  fill  the  icy  cup, 

Whose  treacherous  crystal  is  but  Win¬ 
ter’s  ? 

O  spendthrift  haste  !  await  the  Gods ; 
Their  nectar  crowns  the  lips  of  Patience ; 

Haste  scatters  on  unthankful  sods 
The  immortal  gift  in  vain  libations. 
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Phoebe 


Coy  Hebe  flies  from  those  that  woo, 
And  shuns  the  hands  would  seize  upon 
her ; 

Follow  thy  life,  and  she  will  sue 
To  pour  for  thee  the  cup  of  honor. 
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PHCEBE. 

RE  pales  in  Heaven  the  morning 
star, 

A  bird,  the  loneliest  of  its  kind, 
Hears  Dawn’s  faint  footfall  from  afar 
While  all  its  mates  are  dumb  and  blind. 

It  is  a  wee  sad-colored  thing, 

As  shy  and  secret  as  a  maid, 

That,  ere  in  choir  the  robins  ring, 

Pipes  its  own  name  like  one  afraid. 

It  seems  pain-prompted  to  repeat 
The  story  of  some  ancient  ill, 

But  Phoebe  !  Phoebe  !  sadly  sweet 
Is  all  it  says,  and  then  is  still. 
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It  calls  and  listens.  Earth  and  sky, 
Hushed  by  the  pathos  of  its  fate, 

Listen  :  no  whisper  of  reply 
Comes  from  its  doom-dissevered  mate. 

Phozbe  !  it  calls  and  calls  again, 

And  Ovid,  could  he  but  have  heard, 
Had  hung  a  legendary  pain 
About  the  memory  of  the  bird  ; 

A  pain  articulate  so  long 
In  penance  of  some  mouldered  crime 
Whose  ghost  still  flies  the  Furies’  thong 
Down  the  waste  solitudes  of  time. 

Waif  of  the  young  World’s  wonder-hour, 
When  gods  found  mortal  maidens  fair, 
And  will  malign  was  joined  with  power 
Love’s  kindly  laws  to  overbear, 

Like  Progne,  did  it  feel  the  stress 
And  coil  of  the  prevailing  words 
Close  round  its  being,  and  compress 
Man’s  ampler  nature  to  a  bird’s  ? 

One  only  memory  left  of  all 

The  motley  crowd  of  vanished  scenes, 
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Phoebe 


Hers,  and  vain  impulse  to  recall 
By  repetition  what  it  means. 

Phoebe  !  is  all  it  has  to  say 
In  plaintive  cadence  o’er  and  o’er, 

Like  children  that  have  lost  their  way, 
And  know  their  names,  but  nothing  more. 

Is  it  a  type,  since  Nature’s  Lyre 
Vibrates  to  every  note  in  man, 

Of  that  insatiable  desire, 

Meant  to  be  so  since  life  began  ? 

I,  in  strange  lands  at  gray  of  dawn, 
Wakeful,  have  heard  that  fruitless  plaint 
Through  Memory’s  chambers  deep  with¬ 
drawn 

Renew  its  iterations  faint. 

So  nigh  !  yet  from  remotest  years 
It  summons  back  its  magic,  rife 
With  longings  unappeased,  and  tears 
Drawn  from  the  very  source  of  life. 
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TO  THE  DANDELION. 

EAR  common  flower,  that  grow’st 
beside  the  way, 

Fringing  the  dusty  road  with 
harmless  gold, 

First  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 
Which  children  pluck,  and,  full  of  pride 
uphold, 

High-hearted  buccaneers,  o’erjoyed  that 
they 

An  Eldorado  in  the  grass  have  found, 

Which  not  the  rich  earth’s  ample 
round 

May  match  in  wealth,  thou  art  more 
dear  to  me 

Than  all  the  prouder  summer-blooms 
may  be. 

Gold  such  as  thine  ne’er  drew  the 
Spanish  prow 

Through  the  primeval  hush  of  Indian  seas, 
Nor  wrinkled  the  lean  brow 
Of  age,  to  rob  the  lover’s  heart  of  ease  ; 

’Tis  the  Spring’s  largess,  which  she 
scatters  now 
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To  rich  and  poor  alike,  with  lavish  hand, 

Though  most  hearts  never  under¬ 
stand 

To  take  it  at  God’s  value,  but  pass  by 
The  offered  wealth  with  unrewarded  eye. 

Thou  art  my  tropics  and  mine  Italy ; 

To  look  at  thee  unlocks  a  warmer  clime ; 

The  eyes  thou  givest  me 

Are  in  the  heart,  and  heed  not  space  or 
time  : 

Not  in  mid  June  the  golden-cuirassed 
bee 

Feels  a  more  summer-like  warm  ravish¬ 
ment 

In  the  white  lily’s  breezy  tent, 

His  fragrant  Sybaris,  than  I,  when  first 
From  the  dark  green  thy  yellow  circles 
burst. 

Then  think  I  of  deep  shadows  on  the 
grass, 

Of  meadows  where  in  sun  the  cattle 
graze, 

Where,  as  the  breezes  pass, 

The  gleaming  rushes  lean  a  thousand  ways, 
Of  leaves  that  slumber  in  a  cloudy  mass, 
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Or  whiten  in  the  wind,  of  waters  blue 

That  from  the  distance  sparkle 
through 

Some  woodland  gap,  and  of  a  sky 
above, 

Where  one  white  cloud  like  a  stray 
lamb  doth  move. 

My  childhood’s  earliest  thoughts  are 
linked  with  thee ; 

The  sight  of  thee  calls  back  the  robin’s 
song, 

Who,  from  the  dark  old  tree 
Beside  the  door,  sang  clearly  all  day  long, 

And  I,  secure  in  childish  piety, 

Listened  as  if  I  heard  an  angel  sing 

With  news  from  heaven,  which  he 
could  bring 

Fresh  every  day  to  my  untainted  ears 

When  birds  and  flowers  and  I  were 
happy  peers. 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  nature  seem, 
When  thou,  for  all  thy  gold,  so  common 
art! 

Thou  teachest  me  to  deem 
More  sacredly  of  every  human  heart, 
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Since  each  reflects  in  joy  its  scanty 
gleam 

Of  heaven,  and  could  some  wondrous 
secret  show, 

Did  we  but  pay  the  love  we  owe, 

And  with  a  child’s  undoubting  wisdom 
look 

On  all  these  living  pages  of  God’s  book. 
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THE  NIGHTINGALE  IN  THE  STUDY. 

OME  forth  !  ”  my  catbird  calls  to 
me, 

“And  hear  me  sing  a  cavatina 
That,  in  this  old  familiar  tree, 

Shall  hang  a  garden  of  Alcina. 

“  These  buttercups  shall  brim  with  wine 
Beyond  all  Lesbian  juice  or  Massic ; 
May  not  New  England  be  divine  ? 

My  ode  to  ripening  summer  classic  ? 

“  Ob  if  to  me  you  will  not  hark, 

By  Beaver  Brook  a  thrush  is  ringing 
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Till  all  the  alder-coverts  dark 

Seem  sunshine-dappled  with  his  singing. 

“  Come  out  beneath  the  unmastered  sky, 
With  its  emancipating  spaces, 

And  learn  to  sing  as  well  as  I, 

Without  premeditated  graces. 

“  What  boot  your  many-volumed  gains, 
Those  withered  leaves  forever  turning, 
To  win,  at  best,  for  all  your  pains, 

A  nature  mummy-wrapt  in  learning  ? 

“  The  leaves  wherein  true  wisdom  lies 
On  living  trees  the  sun  are  drinking  ; 
Those  white  clouds,  drowsing  through  the 
skies, 

Grew  not  so  beautiful  by  thinking, 

“  ‘  Come  out !  ’  with  me  the  oriole  cries, 
Escape  the  demon  that  pursues  you  ! 
And,  hark,  the  cuckoo  weatherwise, 

Still  hiding  farther  onward,  wooes  you.” 

“  Alas,  dear  friend,  that,  all  my  days, 

Has  poured  from  that  syringa  thicket 
The  quaintly  discontinuous  lays 
To  which  I  hold  a  season-ticket, 
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“  A  season-ticket  cheaply  bought 
With  a  dessert  of  pilfered  berries, 

And  who  so  oft  my  soul  hast  caught 
With  morn  and  evening  voluntaries, 

“  Deem  me  not  faithless,  if  all  day 
Among  my  dusty  books  I  linger, 

No  pipe,  like  thee,  for  June  to  play 
With  fancy-led,  half-conscious  finger. 

“  A  bird  is  singing  in  my  brain 

And  bubbling  o’er  with  mingled  fan¬ 
cies, 

Gay,  tragic,  rapt,  right  heart  of  Spain 
Fed  with  the  sap  of  old  romances. 

“  I  ask  no  ampler  skies  than  those 
His  magic  music  rears  above  me, 

No  falser  friends,  no  truer  foes,  — 

And  does  not  Dona  Clara  love  me  ? 

“  Cloaked  shapes,  a  twanging  of  guitars, 

A  rush  of  feet,  and  rapiers  clashing, 

Then  silence  deep  with  breathless  stars, 
And  overhead  a  white  hand  flashing. 

“  O  music  of  all  moods  and  climes, 
Vengeful,  forgiving,  sensuous,  saintly, 
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Where  still,  between  the  Christian  chimes, 
The  Moorish  cymbal  tinkles  faintly  ! 

“  O  life  borne  lightly  in  the  hand, 

For  friend  or  foe  with  grace  Castilian  ! 

O  valley  safe  in  Fancy’s  land, 

Not  tramped  to  mud  yet  by  the  million  ! 

“  Bird  of  to-day,  thy  songs  are  stale 
To  his,  my  singer  of  all  weathers, 

My  Calderon,  my  nightingale, 

My  Arab  soul  in  Spanish  feathers. 

“  Ah,  friend,  these  singers  dead  so  long, 
And  still,  God  knows,  in  purgatory, 

Give  its  best  sweetness  to  all  song, 

To  Nature’s  self  her  better  glory.” 

If 
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SUMMER. 


HE  little  gate  was  reached  at  last, 
Half  hid  in  lilacs  down  the 
lane ; 

She  pushed  it  wide,  and  as  she  past 
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A  wistful  look  she  backward  cast, 

And  said,  “  Auf  wiedersehen  !  ” 

With  hand  on  latch,  a  vision  white 
Lingered  reluctant,  and  again 
Half  doubting  if  she  did  aright, 

Soft  as  the  dews  that  fell  that  night, 

She  said,  “  Auf  wiedersehen  !  ” 

The  lamp’s  clear  gleam  flits  up  the  stair  : 

I  linger  in  delicious  pain  ; 

Ah,  in  that  chamber,  whose  rich  air 
To  breathe  in  thought  I  scarcely  dare, 
Thinks  she,  “  Auf  wiedersehen  ”  ? 

’T  is  thirteen  years  ;  once  more  I  press 
The  turf  that  silences  the  lane  ; 

I  hear  the  rustle  of  her  dress, 

I  smell  the  lilacs,  and  —  ah,  yes, 

I  hear  “  Auf  wiedersehen  /” 

Sweet  piece  of  bashful  maiden  art ! 

The  English  words  had  seemed  too 
fain, 

But  these  —  they  drew  us  heart  to  heart, 
Yet  held  us  tenderly  apart : 

She  said,  “  Auf  wiedersehen  l” 
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PALINODE. 

AUTUMN. 

TILL  thirteen  years  : ’t  is  autumn 
now 

On  field  and  hill,  in  heart  and 
brain  • 

The  naked  trees  at  evening  sough  ; 

The  leaf  to  the  forsaken  bough 
Sighs  not,  “  Auf  wiedersehen  !  ” 

Two  watched  yon  oriole's  pendent  dome, 
That  now  is  void,  and  dank  with  rain, 
And  one,  —  O,  hope  more  frail  than  foam  ! 
The  bird  to  his  deserted  home 
Sings  not,  “  Auf  wiedersehen  !  ” 

The  loath  gate  swings  with  rusty  creak  ; 

Once,  parting  there,  we  played  at  pain  ; 
There  came  a  parting,  when  the  weak 
And  fading  lips  essayed  to  speak 
Vainly,  “  Auf  wiedersehen  !  ” 

Somewhere  is  comfort,  somewhere  faith, 
Though  thou  in  outer  dark  remain  ; 

One  sweet  sad  voice  ennobles  death, 
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And  still,  for  eighteen  centuries  saith 
Softly,  “  Auf  wiedersehen  /” 

If  earth  another  grave  must  bear, 

Yet  heaven  hath  won  a  sweeter  strain, 
And  something  whispers  my  despair, 
That,  from  an  orient  chamber  there, 
Floats  down,  “  Auf  wiedersehen  /  ” 

* 


BEAVER  BROOK. 


USHED  with  broad  sunlight  lies 
the  hill, 

And,  minuting  the  long  day’s  loss, 
The  cedar’s  shadow,  slow  and 
still 

Creeps  o’er  its  dial  of  gray  moss. 


Warm  noon  brims  full  the  valley’s  cup, 
The  aspen’s  leaves  are  scarce  astir  ; 
Only  the  little  mill  sends  up 
Its  busy,  never-ceasing  burr. 


Climbing  the  loose-piled  wall  that  hems 
The  road  along  the  mill-pond’s  brink, 
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From  ’neath  the  arching  barberry-stems, 
My  footstep  scares  the  shy  chewink. 

Beneath  a  bony  buttonwood 

The  mill’s  red  door  lets  forth  the  din  ; 

The  whitened  miller,  dust-imbued, 

Flits  past  the  square  of  dark  within. 

No  mountain  torrent’s  strength  is  here ; 
Sweet  Beaver,  child  of  forest  still, 

Heaps  its  small  pitcher  to  the  ear, 

And  gently  waits  the  miller’s  will. 

Swift  slips  Undine  along  the  race 
Unheard,  and  then,  with  flashing  bound, 
Floods  the  dull  wheel  with  light  and  grace, 
And,  laughing,  hunts  the  loath  drudge 
round. 

The  miller  dreams  not  at  what  cost 
The  quivering  millstones  hum  and  whirl, 
Nor  how  for  every  turn  are  tost 
Armfuls  of  diamond  and  of  pearl. 

But  Summer  cleared  my  happier  eyes 
With  drops  of  some  celestial  juice, 

To  see  how  Beauty  underlies 
Forevermore  each  form  of  use. 
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And  more ;  methought  I  saw  that  flood, 
Which  now  so  dull  and  darkling  steals, 
Thick,  here  and  there,  with  human  blood, 
To  turn  the  world’s  laborious  wheels. 

No  more  than  doth  the  miller  there, 

Shut  in  our  several  cells,  do  we 
Know  with  what  waste  of  beauty  rare 
Moves  every  day’s  machinery. 

Surely  the  wiser  time  shall  come 
When  this  fine  overplus  of  might, 

No  longer  sullen,  slow,  and  dumb, 

Shall  leap  to  music  and  to  light. 

In  that  new  childhood  of  the  Earth 
Life  of  itself  shall  dance  and  play, 

Fresh  blood  in  Time’s  shrunk  veins  make 
mirth, 

And  labor  meet  delight  half-way. 
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THE  FIRST  SNOW-FALL. 

HE  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloam¬ 
ing, 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  high¬ 
way 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  Chanticleer’s  muffled  crow, 

The  stiff  rails  softened  to  swan’s-down, 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 

And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds, 
Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood  ; 
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How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 

As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 

Saying,  “  Father,  who  makes  it  snow  ?” 

And  I  told  of  the  good  All-father 
Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall, 

And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 

That  arched  o’er  our  first  great  sorrow, 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

I  remembered  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow, 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  that  renewed  our  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 

“  The  snow  that  husheth  all, 

Darling,  the  merciful  Father 
Alone  can  make  it  fall !  ” 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her  ; 
And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 

That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister, 
Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 
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TO  A  PINE-TREE. 

AR  up  on  Katahdin  thou  towerest, 
Purple-blue  with  the  distance 
and  vast ; 

Like  a  cloud  o’er  the  lowlands 
thou  lowerest, 

That  hangs  poised  on  a  lull  in  the  blast, 
To  its  fall  leaning  awful. 

In  the  storm,  like  a  prophet  o’ermaddened, 
Thou  singest  and  tossest  thy  branches  ; 

Thy  heart  with  the  terror  is  gladdened, 
Thou  forebodest  the  dread  avalanches, 
When  whole  mountains  swoop  vale- 
ward. 

In  the  calm  thou  o’erstretchest  the  valleys 
With  thine  arms,  as  if  blessings  im¬ 
ploring, 

Like  an  old  king  led  forth  from  his  palace, 
When  his  people  to  battle  are  pouring 
From  the  city  beneath  him. 

To  the  lumberer  asleep  neath  thy  glooming 
Thou  dost  sing  of  wild  billows  in  motion, 
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Till  he  longs  to  be  swung  mid  their  boom¬ 
ing 

In  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  of  ocean, 
Whose  finned  isles  are  their  cattle. 

For  the  gale  snatches  thee  for  his  lyre, 
With  mad  hand  crashing  melody  frantic, 
While  he  pours  forth  his  mighty  desire 
To  leap  down  on  the  eager  Atlantic, 
Whose  arms  stretch  to  his  playmate. 

The  wild  storm  makes  his  lair  in  thy 
branches, 

Swooping  thence  on  the  continent  un¬ 
der  ; 

Like  a  lion,  crouched  close  on  his  haunches, 
There  awaiteth  his  leap  the  fierce 
thunder, 

Growling  low  with  impatience. 

Spite  of  winter,  thou  keep’st  thy  green 

glory, 

Lusty  father  of  Titans  past  number  ! 

The  snow-flakes  alone  make  thee  hoary, 
Nestling  close  to  thy  branches  in  slum¬ 
ber, 

And  thee  mantling  with  silence. 
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Thou  alone  know’st  the  splendor  of  winter, 
Mid  thy  snow-silvered,  hushed  preci¬ 
pices, 

Hearing  crags  of  green  ice  groan  and 
splinter, 

And  then  plunge  down  the  muffled 
abysses 

In  the  quiet  of  midnight. 

Thou  alone  know’st  the  glory  of  summer, 
Gazing  down  on  thy  broad  seas  of  for¬ 
est, 

On  thy  subjects  that  send  a  proud  murmur 
Up  to  thee,  to  their  sachem,  who  tow- 
erest 

From  thy  bleak  throne  to  heaven. 
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dandelions  and  buttercups 
d  all  the  lawn ;  the  drowsy 
bee 

Stumbles  among  the  clover-tops, 

And  summer  sweetens  all  but  me  : 
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Away,  unfruitful  lore  of  books, 

For  whose  vain  idiom  we  reject 
The  soul’s  more  native  dialect, 

Aliens  among  the  birds  and  brooks, 

Dull  to  interpret  or  conceive 
What  gospels  lost  the  woods  retrieve  ! 
Away,  ye  critics,  city-bred, 

Who  springes  set  of  thus  and  so, 

And  in  the  first  man’s  footsteps  tread, 
Like  those  who  toil  through  drifted  snow 
Away,  my  poets,  whose  sweet  spell 
Can  make  a  garden  of  a  cell ! 

I  need  ye  not,  for  I  to-day 

Will  make  one  long  sweet  verse  of  play. 

Snap,  chord  of  manhood’s  tenser  strain  ! 
To-day  I  will  be  a  boy  again  ; 

The  mind’s  pursuing  element, 

Like  a  bow  slackened  and  unbent, 

In  some  dark  corner  shall  be  leant. 

The  robin  sings,  as  of  old,  from  the 
limb  ! 

The  catbird  croons  in  the  lilac-bush  ! 

1  hrough  the  dim  arbor,  himself  more  dim, 
Silently  hops  the  hermit-thrush, 

The  withered  leaves  keep  dumb  for  him  ; 
The  irreverent  buccaneering  bee 
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Hath  stormed  and  rifled  the  nunnery 
Of  the  lily,  and  scattered  the  sacred  floor 
With  haste-dropt  gold  from  shrine  to 
door ; 

There,  as  of  yore, 

The  rich,  milk-tingeing  buttercup 
Its  tiny  polished  urn  holds  up, 

Filled  with  ripe  summer  to  the  edge, 

The  sun  in  his  own  wine  to  pledge  ; 

And  our  tall  elm,  this  hundredth  year 
Doge  of  our  leafy  Venice  here, 

Who,  with  an  annual  ring,  doth  wed 
The  blue  Adriatic  overhead, 

Shadows  with  his  palatial  mass 
The  deep  canals  of  flowing  grass. 

O  unestranged  birds  and  bees  ! 

O  face  of  Nature  always  true ! 

O  never-unsympathizing  trees  ! 

O  never-rejecting  roof  of  blue, 

Whose  rash  disherison  never  falls 
On  us  unthinking  prodigals, 

Yet  who  convictest  all  our  ill, 

So  grand  and  unappeasable  ! 

Methinks  my  heart  from  each  of  these 
Plucks  part  of  childhood  back  again, 
Long  there  imprisoned,  as  the  breeze 
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Doth  every  hidden  odor  seize 
Of  wood  and  water,  hill  and  plain ; 

Once  more  am  I  admitted  peer 
In  the  upper  house  of  Nature  here, 

And  feel  through  all  my  pulses  run 
The  royal  blood  of  breeze  and  sun. 

Upon  these  elm-arched  solitudes 
No  hum  of  neighbor  toil  intrudes  ; 

The  only  hammer  that  I  hear 
Is  wielded  by  the  woodpecker, 

The  single  noisy  calling  his 
In  all  our  leaf-hid  Sybaris  ; 

The  good  old  time,  close-hidden  here, 
Persists,  a  loyal  Cavalier, 

While  Roundheads  prim,  with  point  of 
fox, 

Probe  wainscot-chink  and  empty  box  ; 
Here  no  hoarse-voiced  iconoclast 
Insults  thy  statues,  royal  Past ; 

Myself  too  prone  the  axe  to  wield, 

I  touch  the  silver  side  of  the  shield 
With  lance  reversed,  and  challenge  peace, 
A  willing  convert  of  the  trees. 

How  chanced  it  that  so  long  I  tost 
A  cable’s  length  from  this  rich  coast, 
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With  foolish  anchors  hugging  close 
The  beckoning  weeds  and  lazy  ooze, 

Nor  had  the  wit  to  wreck  before 
On  this  enchanted  island’s  shore, 

Whither  the  current  of  the  sea, 

With  wiser  drift,  persuaded  me  ? 

O,  might  we  but  of  such  rare  days 
Build  up  the  spirit’s  dwelling-place  ! 

A  temple  of  so  Parian  stone 
Would  brook  a  marble  god  alone, 

The  statue  of  a  perfect  life, 

Far -shrined  from  earth’s  bestaining 
strife. 

Alas  !  though  such  felicity 

In  our  vext  world  here  may  not  be, 

Yet,  as  sometimes  the  peasant’s  hut 
Shows  stones  which  old  religion  cut 
With  text  inspired,  or  mystic  sign 
Of  the  Eternal  and  Divine, 

Torn  from  the  consecration  deep 
Of  some  fallen  nunnery’s  mossy  sleep, 

So,  from  the  ruins  of  this  day 
Crumbling  in  golden  dust  away, 

The  soul  one  gracious  block  may  draw, 
Carved  with  some  fragment  of  the  law, 
Which,  set  in  life’s  prosaic  wall, 
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Old  benedictions  may  recall, 

And  lure  some  nunlike  thoughts  to  take 
Their  dwelling  here  for  memory’s  sake. 

X 

AN  INVITATION. 

TO  J.  F.  H. 

INE  years  have  slipt  like  hour¬ 
glass  sand 

From  life’s  still-emptying  globe 
away, 

Since  last,  dear  friend,  I  clasped  your 
hand, 

And  stood  upon  the  impoverished  land, 
Watching  the  steamer  down  the  bay. 

I  held  the  token  which  you  gave, 

While  slowly  the  smoke-pennon  curled 
O’er  the  vague  rim  ’tween  sky  and  wave, 
And  shut  the  distance  like  a  grave, 

Leaving  me  in  the  colder  world. 

The  old  worn  world  of  hurry  and  heat, 

The  young,  fresh  world  of  thought  and 
scope, 
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While  you,  where  beckoning  billows  fleet 
Climb  far  sky-beaches  still  and  sweet, 
Sank  wavering  down  the  ocean-slope. 

You  sought  the  new  world  in  the  old, 

I  found  the  old  world  in  the  new, 

AH  that  our  human  hearts  can  hold, 

The  inward  world  of  deathless  mould, 

The  same  that  Father  Adam  knew. 

He  needs  no  ship  to  cross  the  tide, 

Who,  in  the  lives  about  him,  sees 
Fair  window-prospects  opening  wride 
O’er  history’s  fields  on  every  side, 

To  Ind  and  Egypt,  Rome  and  Greece. 

Whatever  moulds  of  various  brain 
E’er  shaped  the  world  to  weal  or  woe, 
Whatever  empires’  wax  and  wane, 

To  him  that  hath  not  eyes  in  vain, 

Our  village-microcosm  can  show. 

Come  back  our  ancient  walks  to  tread, 

Dear  haunts  of  lost  or  scattered  friends, 
Old  Harvard’s  scholar-factories  red, 

Where  song  and  smoke  and  laughter  sped 
The  nights  to  proctor-haunted  ends. 
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Constant  are  all  our  former  loves, 
Unchanged  the  icehouse-girdled  pond, 

Its  hemlock  glooms,  its  shadowy  coves, 
Where  floats  the  coot  and  never  moves, 

Its  slopes  of  long-tamed  green  beyond. 

Our  old  familiars  are  not  laid, 

Though  snapt  our  wands  and  sunk  our 
books ; 

They  beckon,  not  to  be  gainsaid, 

Where,  round  broad  meads  that  mowers 
wade, 

The  Charles  his  steel-blue  sickle  crooks  ; 

Where,  as  the  cloudbergs  eastward  blow, 
From  glow  to  gloom  the  hillsides  shift 
Their  plumps  of  orchard-trees  arow, 

Their  lakes  of  rye  that  wave  and  flow, 
Their  snowy  whiteweed’s  summer  drift. 

There  have  we  watched  the  West  unfurl 
A  cloud  Byzantium  newly  born, 

With  flickering  spires  and  domes  of  pearl, 
And  vapory  surfs  that  crowd  and  curl 
Into  the  sunset’s  Golden  Horn. 

There,  as  the  flaming  Occident 
Burned  slowly  down  to  ashes  gray, 
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Night  pitched  o’erhead  her  silent  tent, 
And  glimmering  gold  from  Hesper  sprent 
Upon  the  darkened  river  lay, 

Where  a  twin  sky  but  just  before 
Deepened,  and  double  swallows  skimmed, 
And,  from  a  visionary  shore, 

Hung  visioned  trees,  that  more  and  more 
Grew  dusk  as  those  above  were  dimmed. 

Then  eastward  saw  we  slowly  grow 
Ciear-edged  the  lines  of  roof  and  spire, 
While  great  elm-masses  blacken  slow, 

And  linden-ricks  their  round  heads  show 
Against  a  flush  of  widening  fire. 

Doubtful  at  first  and  far  away, 

The  moon-flood  creeps  more  wide  and 
wide  ; 

Up  a  ridged  beach  of  cloudy  gray, 

Curved  round  the  east  as  round  a  bay, 

It  slips  and  spreads  its  gradual  tide. 

Then  suddenly,  in  lurid  mood, 

The  moon  looms  large  o’er  town  and  field 
As  upon  Adam,  red  like  blood, 

’Tween  him  and  Eden’s  happy  wood, 
Glared  the  commissioned  angel’s  shield. 
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Or  let  us  seek  the  seaside,  there 
To  wander  idly  as  we  list, 

Whether,  on  rocky  headlands  bare, 

Sharp  cedar-horns,  like  breakers,  tear 
The  trailing  fringes  of  gray  mist, 

Or  whether,  under  skies  full  flown, 

The  brightening  surfs,  with  foamy  din, 
Their  breeze-caught  forelocks  backward 
blown, 

Against  the  beach’s  yellow  zone, 

Curl  slow,  and  plunge  forever  in. 

And,  as  we  watch  those  canvas  towers 
That  lean  along  the  horizon’s  rim, 

“  Sail  on,”  I  ’ll  say ;  “  may  sunniest  hours 
Convoy  you  from  this  land  of  ours, 

Since  from  my  side  you  bear  not  him  !  ” 

For  years  thrice  three,  wise  Horace  said, 

A  poem  rare  let  silence  bind  ; 

And  love  may  ripen  in  the  shade, 

Like  ours,  for  nine  long  seasons  laid 
In  deepest  arches  of  the  mind. 

Come  back  !  Not  ours  the  Old  World’s 
good  ; 

The  Old  World’s  ill,  thank  God,  not  ours ; 
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But  here,  far  better  understood, 

The  days  enforce  our  native  mood, 

And  challenge  all  our  manlier  powers. 

Kindlier  to  me  the  place  of  birth 
That  first  my  tottering  footsteps  trod  ; 
There  may  be  fairer  spots  of  earth, 

But  all  their  glories  are  not  worth 
The  virtue  in  the  native  sod. 

Thence  climbs  an  influence  more  benign 
Through  pulse  and  nerve,  through  heart 
and  brain ; 

Sacred  to  me  those  fibres  fine 

That  first  clasped  earth.  O,  ne’er  be  mine 

The  alien  sun  and  alien  rain  ! 

These  nourish  not  like  homelier  glows 
Or  waterings  of  familiar  skies, 

And  nature  fairer  blooms  bestows 
On  the  heaped  hush  of  wintry  snows, 

In  pastures  dear  to  childhood’s  eyes, 

Than  where  Italian  earth  receives 
The  partial  sunshine’s  ampler  boons, 
Where  vines  carve  friezes  ’neath  the  eaves, 
And,  in  dark  firmaments  of  leaves, 

The  orange  lifts  its  golden  moons. 
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WITHOUT  AND  WITHIN. 

coachman,  in  the  moonlight 
there, 

Looks  through  the  side-light  of 
the  door ; 

I  hear  him  with  his  brethren  swear, 

As  I  could  do,  —  but  only  more. 

Flattening  his  nose  against  the  pane, 

He  envies  me  my  brilliant  lot, 

Breathes  on  his  aching  fists  in  vain, 

And  dooms  me  to  a  place  more  hot. 

He  sees  me  in  to  supper  go, 

A  silken  wonder  by  my  side, 

Bare  arms,  bare  shoulders,  and  a  row 
Of  flounces,  for  the  door  too  wide. 

He  thinks  how  happy  is  my  arm 

’Neath  its  white-gloved  and  jewelled 
load  ; 

And  wishes  me  some  dreadful  harm, 
Hearing  the  merry  corks  explode. 

Meanw'hile  I  inly  curse  the  bore 
Of  hunting  still  the  same  old  coon, 
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And  envy  him,  outside  the  door, 

In  golden  quiets  of  the  moon. 

The  winter  wind  is  not  so  cold 

As  the  bright  smile  he  sees  me  win, 

Nor  the  host’s  oldest  wine  so  old 
As  our  poor  gabble  sour  and  thin. 

I  envy  him  the  ungyved  prance 

With  which  his  freezing  feet  he  warms, 

And  drag  my  lady’s-chains  and  dance 
The  galley-slave  of  dreary  forms. 

O,  could  he  have  my  share  of  din, 

And  I  his  quiet  !  —  past  a  doubt 

T  would  still  be  one  man  bored  within, 
And  just  another  bored  without. 

Nay,  when,  once  paid  my  mortal  fee, 
Some  idler  on  my  headstone  grim 

Traces  the  moss-blurred  name,  will  he 
Think  me  the  happier,  or  I  him  ? 
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ALADDIN. 

I  was  a  beggarly  boy, 
id  lived  in  a  cellar  damp, 

1  not  a  friend  nor  a  toy, 

But  I  had  Aladdin’s  lamp  ; 
When  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  cold, 

I  had  fire  enough  in  my  brain, 

And  builded,  with  roofs  of  gold, 

My  beautiful  castles  in  Spain  ! 

Since  then  I  have  toiled  day  and  night, 

I  have  money  and  power  good  store, 
But  I ’d  give  all  my  lamps  of  silver  bright, 
For  the  one  that  is  mine  no  more  ; 
Take,  Fortune,  whatever  you  choose, 

You  gave,  and  may  snatch  again  ; 

I  have  nothing ’t  would  pain  me  to  lose, 
For  I  own  no  more  castles  in  Spain  ! 
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AGRO-DOLCE. 

NE  kiss  from  all  others  prevents 
me 

And  sets  all  my  pulses  astir, 

And  burns  on  my  lips  and  torments  me  : 
Tis  the  kiss  that  I  fain  would  give  her. 

One  kiss  for  all  others  requites  me, 
Although  it  is  never  to  be, 

And  sweetens  my  dreams  and  invites  me : 
’T  is  the  kiss  that  she  dare  not  give  me. 

Ah,  could  it  be  mine,  it  were  sweeter 
Than  honey  bees  garner  in  dream, 
Though  its  bliss  on  my  lips  were  fleeter 
Than  a  swallow’s  dip  to  the  stream. 

And  yet,  thus  denied,  it  can  never 
In  the  prose  of  life  vanish  away  ; 

O’er  my  lips  it  must  hover  forever, 

The  sunshine  and  shade  of  my  day. 
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INVITA  MINERVA. 

Bardling  came  where  by  a 
river  grew 

e  pennoned  reeds,  that,  as  the 
west-wind  blew, 

Gleamed  and  sighed  plaintively,  as  if  they 
knew 

What  music  slept  enchanted  in  each 
stem, 

Till  Pan  should  choose  some  happy  one 
of  them, 

And  with  wise  lips  enlife  it  through  and 
through. 

The  Bardling  thought,  “  A  pipe  is  all  I 
need  ; 

Once  I  have  sought  me  out  a  clear, 
smooth  reed, 

And  shaped  it  to  my  fancy,  I  proceed 

To  breathe  such  strains  as,  yonder  mid  the 
rocks, 

The  strange  youth  blows,  that  tends  Ad- 
metus’  flocks, 

And  all  the  maidens  shall  to  me 
heed.” 
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The  summer  day  he  spent  in  questful 
round, 

And  many  a  reed  he  marred,  but  never 
found 

A  conjuring-spell  to  free  the  imprisoned 
sound  ; 

At  last  his  vainly  wearied  limbs  he  laid 

Beneath  a  sacred  laurel's  flickering  shade, 

And  sleep  about  his  brain  her  cobweb 
wound. 

Then  strode  the  mighty  Mother  through 
his  dreams, 

Saying :  “  The  reeds  along  a  thousand 
streams 

Are  mine,  and  who  is  he  that  plots  and 
schemes 

To  snare  the  melodies  wherewith  my 
breath 

Sounds  through  the  double  pipes  of  Life 
and  Death, 

Atoning  what  to  men  mad  discord  seems  ? 

“  He  seeks  not  me,  but  I  seek  oft  in  vain 

For  him  who  shall  my  voiceful  reeds  con¬ 
strain, 

And  make  them  utter  their  melodious  pain  ; 
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He  flies  the  immortal  gift,  for  well  he 
knows 

His  life  of  life  must  with  its  overflows 

Flood  the  unthankful  pipe  nor  come  again. 

“  Thou  fool,  who  dost  my  harmless  sub¬ 
jects  wrong, 

’T  is  not  the  singer’s  wish  that  makes  the 
song : 

The  rhythmic  beauty  wanders  dumb,  how 
long, 

Nor  stoops  to  any  daintiest  instrument, 

Till,  found  its  mated  lips,  their  sweet  con¬ 
sent 

Makes  mortal  breath  than  Time  and  Fate 
more  strong.” 
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THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN. 

ON’T  believe  in  the  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man  ? 

I’ve  known  the  fellow  for  years ; 
My  button  I ’ve  wrenched  from  his  clutch, 
man : 

I  shudder  whenever  he  nears ! 
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He ’s  a  Rip  van  Winkle  skipper, 

A  wandering  Jew  of  the  sea, 

Who  sails  his  bedevilled  old  clipper 
In  the  wind’s  eye,  straight  as  a  bee. 

Back  topsails  !  you  can’t  escape  him  ; 

The  man-ropes  stretch  with  his  weight, 
And  the  queerest  old  toggeries  drape  him, 
The  Lord  knows  how  long  out  of  date  ! 

Like  a  long-disembodied  idea, 

(A  kind  of  ghost  plentiful  now,) 

He  stands  there  ;  you  fancy  you  see  a 
Coeval  of  Teniers  or  Douw. 

He  greets  you  ;  would  have  you  take  let¬ 
ters  : 

You  scan  the  addresses  with  dread, 
While  he  mutters  his  donners  and  wetter s , — 
They  ’re  all  from  the  dead  to  the  dead  ! 

You  seem  taking  time  for  reflection, 

But  the  heart  fills  your  throat  with  a  jam, 
As  you  spell  in  each  faded  direction 
An  ominous  ending  in  dam. 

Am  I  tagging  my  rhymes  to  a  legend  ? 
That  were  changing  green  turtle  to  mock : 
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No,  thank  you!  I’ve  found  out  which 
wedge-end 

Is  meant  for  the  head  of  a  block. 

The  fellow  I  have  in  my  mind’s  eye 
Plays  the  old  Skipper’s  part  here  on 
shore, 

And  sticks  like  a  burr,  till  he  finds  I 
Have  got  just  the  gauge  of  his  bore. 

This  postman  ’twixt  one  ghost  and  t’  other, 
With  last  dates  that  smell  of  the  mould, 
I  have  met  him  (O  man  and  brother, 
Forgive  me  ! )  in  azure  and  gold. 

In  the  pulpit  I ’ve  known  of  his  preach¬ 
ing, 

Out  of  hearing  behind  the  time, 

Some  statement  of  Balaam’s  impeaching. 
Giving  Eve  a  due  sense  of  her  crime. 

I  have  seen  him  some  poor  ancient  thrash¬ 
ing 

Into  something  (God  save  us  !)  more 
dry, 

With  the  Water  of  Life  itself  washing 
The  life  out  of  earth,  sea,  and  sky. 
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O  dread  fellow-mortal,  get  newer 
Despatches  to  carry,  or  none  ! 

We  're  as  quick  as  the  Greek  and  the  Jew 
were 

At  knowing  a  loaf  from  a  stone. 

Till  the  couriers  of  God  fail  in  duty, 

We  sha’n’t  ask  a  mummy  for  news, 

Nor  sate  the  soul’s  hunger  for  beauty 
With  your  drawings  from  casts  of  a 
Muse. 


* 


MONNA  LISA. 

HE  gave  me  all  that  woman  can, 
Nor  her  soul’s  nunnery  forego, 

A  confidence  that  man  to  man 
Without  remorse  can  never  show. 

Rare  art,  that  can  the  sense  refine 
Till  not  a  pulse  rebellious  stirs, 

And,  since  she  never  can  be  mine, 

Makes  it  seem  sweeter  to  be  hers  ! 
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ON  BURNING  SOME  OLD  LETTERS. 

ITH  what  odorous  woods  and 
spices 

Spared  for  royal  sacrifices, 

With  what  costly  gums  seld-seen, 
Hoarded  to  embalm  a  queen, 

With  what  frankincense  and  myrrh, 

Burn  these  precious  parts  of  her, 

Full  of  life  and  light  and  sweetness 
As  a  summer  day’s  completeness, 

Joy  of  sun  and  song  of  bird 
Running  wild  in  every  word, 

Full  of  all  the  superhuman 
Grace  and  winsomeness  of  woman  ? 

O’er  these  leaves  her  wrist  has  slid, 
Thrilled  with  veins  where  fire  is  hid 
’Neath  the  skin’s  pellucid  veil, 

Like  the  opal’s  passion  pale  ; 

This  her  breath  hath  sweetened  ;  this 
Still  seems  trembling  with  the  kiss 
She  half-ventured  on  my  name, 

Brow  and  cheek  and  throat  aflame  ; 

Over  all  caressing  lies 
Sunshine  left  there  by  her  eyes  ; 
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From  them  all  an  effluence  rare 
With  her  nearness  fills  the  air, 

Till  the  murmur  I  half-hear 
Of  her  light  feet  drawing  near. 

Rarest  woods  were  coarse  and  rough, 
Sweetest  spice  not  sweet  enough, 

Too  impure  all  earthly  fire 
For  this  sacred  funeral-pyre ; 

These  rich  relics  must  suffice 
For  their  own  dear  sacrifice. 

Seek  we  first  an  altar  fit 
For  such  victims  laid  on  it ; 

It  shall  be  this  slab,  brought  home 
In  old  happy  days  from  Rome,  — 

Lazuli,  once  blest  to  line 
Dian’s  inmost  cell  and  shrine. 

Gently  now  I  lay  them  there, 

Pure  as  Dian’s  forehead  bare, 

Yet  suffused  with  warmer  hue, 

Such  as  only  Latmos  knew. 

Fire  I  gather  from  the  sun 
In  a  virgin  lens  :  ’t  is  done  ! 

Mount  the  flames,  red,  yellow,  blue, 

As  her  moods  were  shining  through, 

Of  the  moment’s  impulse  born,  — 
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Moods  of  sweetness,  playful  scorn, 
Half  defiance,  half  surrender, 

More  than  cruel,  more  than  tender, 
Flouts,  caresses,  sunshine,  shade, 
Gracious  doublings  of  a  maid 
Infinite  in  guileless  art, 

Playing  hide-seek  with  her  heart. 

On  the  altar  now,  alas, 

There  they  lie  a  crinkling  mass, 
Writhing  still,  as  if  with  grief 
Went  the  life  from  every  leaf  ; 

Then  (heart-breaking  palimpsest  !) 
Vanishing  ere  wholly  guessed, 
Suddenly  some  lines  flash  back, 
Traced  in  lightning  on  the  black, 

And  confess,  till  now  denied, 

All  the  fire  they  strove  to  hide. 

What  they  told  me,  sacred  trust, 

Stays  to  glorify  my  dust, 

There  to  burn  through  dust  and  damp 
Like  a  mage’s  deathless  lamp, 

While  an  atom  of  this  frame 
Lasts  to  feed  the  dainty  flame. 

All  is  ashes  now,  but  they 
In  my  soul  are  laid  away, 
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And  their  radiance  round  me  hovers 
Soft  as  moonlight  over  lovers, 

Shutting  her  and  me  alone 
In  dream-Edens  of  our  own  ; 

First  of  lovers  to  invent 

Love,  and  teach  men  what  it  meant. 


THE  COURTIN’. 

OD  makes  sech  nights,  all  white 
an’  still 

Fur  ’z  you  can  look  or  listen, 
Moonshine  an’  snow  on  field  an’ 
hill, 

All  silence  an’  all  glisten. 

Zekle  crep’  up  quite  unbeknown 
An’  peeked  in  thru’  the  winder, 

An’  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 

’ith  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 

A  fireplace  filled  the  room’s  one  side 
With  half  a  cord  o’  wood  in  — 

There  warn’t  no  stoves  (tell  comfort  died) 
To  bake  ye  to  a  puddin’. 
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The  wa’nut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 
Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her, 

An’  leetle  flames  danced  all  about 
The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

Agin  the  chimbley  crook-necks  hung, 

An’  in  amongst  ’em  rusted 

The  ole  queen’s-arm  thet  gran’ther  Young 
Fetched  back  from  Concord  busted. 

The  very  room,  coz  she  was  in, 

Seemed  warm  from  floor  to  ceilin’, 

An'  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin 
Ez  the  apples  she  was  peelin’. 

’T  was  kin’  o’  kingdom-come  to  look 
On  sech  a  blessed  cretur, 

A  dog-rose  blushin’  to  a  brook 
Ain’t  modester  nor  sweeter. 

He  was  six  foot  o’  man,  A  i, 

Clear  grit  an’  human  natur’ ; 

None  could  n’t  quicker  pitch  a  ton 
Nor  dror  a  furrer  straighter. 

He ’d  sparked  it  with  full  twenty  gals, 
Hed  squired  ’em,  danced  ’em,  druv  ’em, 
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Fust  this  one,  an’  then  thet,  by  spells  — 
All  is,  he  could  n’t  love  ’em. 

But  long  o’  her  his  veins  ’ould  run 
All  crinkly  like  curled  maple, 

The  side  she  breshed  felt  full  0’  sun 
Ez  a  south  slope  in  Ap’il. 

She  thought  no  v’ice  hed  sech  a  swing 
Ez  hisn  in  the  choir ; 

My  !  when  he  made  Ole  Hunderd  ring, 
She  knowed  the  Lord  was  nigher. 

An’  she 'd  blush  scarlit,  right  in  prayer, 
When  her  new  meetin’-bunnet 

Felt  somehow  thru’  its  crown  a  pair 
O’  blue  eyes  sot  upun  it. 

Thet  night,  I  tell  ye,  she  looked  some! 

She  seemed  to ’ve  gut  a  new  soul, 

For  she  felt  sartin-sure  he ’d  come, 

Down  to  her  very  shoe-sole. 

She  heered  a  foot,  an’  knowed  it  tu, 
A-raspin’  on  the  scraper,  — 

All  ways  to  once  her  feelin’s  flew 
Like  sparks  in  burnt-up  paper. 
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He  kin’  o’  Titered  on  the  mat, 

Some  doubtfle  o’  the  sekle  ; 

His  heart  kep’  goin’  pity-pat, 

But  hern  went  pity  Zekle. 

An’  yit  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 
Ez  though  she  wished  him  furder, 

An’  on  her  apples  kep’  to  work, 

Parin’  away  like  murder. 

“  You  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  s’pose  ?  ” 

“  Wal  ...  no  ...  I  come  dasignin’  ”  — 

“  To  see  my  Ma  ?  She ’s  sprinklin’  clo’es 
Agin  to-morrer’s  i’nin’.” 

To  say  why  gals  acts  so  or  so, 

Or  don’t,  ’ould  be  presumin’ ; 

Mebby  to  mean  yes  an’  say  no 
Comes  nateral  to  women. 

He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fust, 

Then  stood  a  spell  on  t’  other, 

An’  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 
He  could  n’t  ha’  told  ye  nuther. 

Says  he,  “  I ’d  better  call  agin  ”  ; 

Says  she,  “  Think  likely,  Mister  ”  : 
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Thet  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin, 

An’  .  .  .  Wal,  he  up  an’  kist  her. 

When  Ma  bimeby  upon  ’em  slips, 

Huldy  sot  pale  ez  ashes, 

All  kin’  o’  smily  roun’  the  lips 
An’  teary  roun’  the  lashes. 

For  she  was  jes’  the  quiet  kind 
Whose  natur’s  never  vary, 

Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  mind 
Snow-hid  in  Jenooary. 

The  blood  dost  roun’  her  heart  felt  glued 
Too  tight  for  all  expressin’, 

Tell  mother  see  how  metters  stood, 

An’  gin  ’em  both  her  blessin’. 

Then  her  red  come  back  like  the  tide 
Down  to  the  Bay  o’  Fundy, 

An’  all  I  know  is  they  was  cried 
In  meetin’  come  nex’  Sunday. 
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TO  W.  L.  GARRISON. 

“  Some  time  afterward,  it  was  reported  to  me  by  the 
city  officers  that  they  had  ferreted  out  the  paper  and  its 
editor;  that  his  office  was  an  obscure  hole,  his  only 
visible  auxiliary  a  negro  boy,  and  his  supporters  a  few 
very  insignificant  persons  of  all  colors.”  —Letter  of 
H.  G.  Otis. 

N  a  small  chamber,  friendless 
and  unseen, 

Toiled  o’er  his  types  one  poor, 
unlearned  young  man ; 

The  place  was  dark,  unfurnitured,  and 
mean  ; 

Yet  there  the  freedom  of  a  race  began. 

Help  came  but  slowly;  surely  no  man  yet 
Put  lever  to  the  heavy  world  with 
less  : 

What  need  of  help  ?  He  knew  how  types 
were  set, 

He  had  a  dauntless  spirit,  and  a  press. 

Such  earnest  natures  are  the  fiery  pith, 

The  compact  nucleus,  round  which  sys¬ 
tems  grow ; 
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Mass  after  mass  becomes  inspired  there¬ 
with, 

And  whirls  impregnate  with  the  central 
glow. 

O  Truth  !  O  Freedom  !  how  are  ye  still 
born 

In  the  rude  stable,  in  the  manger  nurst ! 

What  humble  hands  unbar  those  gates  of 
morn 

Through  which  the  splendors  of  the 
New  Day  burst ! 

What  !  shall  one  monk,  scarce  known  be¬ 
yond  his  cell, 

Front  Rome’s  far-reaching  bolts,  and 
scorn  her  frown  ? 

Brave  Luther  answered  Yes  ;  that  thun¬ 
der’s  swell 

Rocked  Europe,  and  discharmed  the 
triple  crown. 

Whatever  can  be  known  of  earth  we  know, 

Sneered  Europe’s  wise  men,  in  their 
snail-shells  curled ; 

No  !  said  one  man  in  Genoa,  and  that  No 

Out  of  the  darkness  summoned  this 
New  World. 
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Who  is  it  will  not  dare  himself  to  trust  ? 
Who  is  it  hath  not  strength  to  stand 
alone  ? 

Who  is  it  thwarts  and  bilks  the  inward 

MUST  ? 

He  and  his  works,  like  sand,  from  earth 
are  blown. 

Men  of  a  thousand  shifts  and  wiles,  look 
here ! 

See  one  straightforward  conscience  put 
in  pawn 

To  win  a  world  ;  see  the  obedient  sphere 
By  bravery’s  simple  gravitation  drawn  ! 

Shall  we  not  heed  the  lesson  taught  of  old, 
And  by  the  Present’s  lips  repeated  still, 

In  our  own  single  manhood  to  be  bold, 
Fortressed  in  conscience  and  impreg¬ 
nable  will  ? 

We  stride  the  river  daily  at  its  spring, 

Nor,  in  our  childish  thoughtlessness, 
foresee, 

What  myriad  vassal  streams  shall  tribute 
bring, 

How  like  an  equal  it  shall  greet  the  sea, 
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O  small  beginnings,  ye  are  great  and 
strong, 

Based  on  a  faithful  heart  and  weariless 
brain  ! 

Ye  build  the  future  fair,  ye  conquer 
wrong, 

Ye  earn  the  crown,  and  wear  it  not  in 
vain. 
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T  a  little  :  do  we  not  wait  ? 
Louis  Napoleon  is  not  Fate, 
Francis  Joseph  is  not  Time  ; 
There ’s  One  hath  swifter  feet  than  Crime  ; 
Cannon-parliaments  settle  naught; 

Venice  is  Austria’s,  —  whose  is  Thought  ? 
Minie  is  good,  but,  spite  of  change, 
Gutenberg’s  gun  has  the  longest  range. 
Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesis,  twist !  and,  Atropos,  sever  ! 
In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in, 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 
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Wait,  we  say  :  our  years  are  long  ; 
Men  are  weak,  but  Man  is  strong  • 
Since  the  stars  first  curved  their  rings, 
We  have  looked  on  many  things ; 
Great  wars  come  and  great  wars  go, 
Wolf-tracks  light  on  polar  snow  ; 

We  shall  see  him  come  and  gone, 

This  second-hand  Napoleon. 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesis,  twist !  and,  Atropos,  sever 
In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in, 
The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

We  saw  the  elder  Corsican, 

And  Clotho  muttered  as  she  span, 
While  crowned  lackeys  bore  the  train 
Of  the  pinchbeck  Charlemagne  : 

“  Sister,  stint  not  length  of  thread  ! 
Sister,  stay  the  scissors  dread  ! 

On  Saint  Helen’s  granite  bleak, 

Hark,  the  vulture  whets  his  beak  !  ” 
Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesis,  twist !  and,  Atropos,  sever 
In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in, 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

The  Bonapartes,  we  know  their  bees 
That  wade  in  honey  red  to  the  knees  ; 
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Their  patent  reaper,  its  sheaves  sleep 
sound 

In  dreamless  garners  underground  : 

We  know  false  glory’s  spendthrift  race 
Pawning  nations  for  feathers  and  lace  ; 

It  may  be  short,  it  may  be  long, 

“  ’T  is  reckoning-day  !  ”  sneers  unpaid 
W  rong. 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesis,  twist  !  and,  Atropos,  sever ! 
In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in, 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

The  Cock  that  wears  the  Eagle’s  skin 
Can  promise  what  he  ne’er  could  win  ; 
Slavery  reaped  for  fine  words  sown, 
System  for  all,  and  rights  for  none, 
Despots  atop,  a  wild  clan  below, 

Such  is  the  Gaul  from  long  ago ; 

Wash  the  black  from  the  Ethiop’s  face, 
Wash  the  past  out  of  man  or  race  ! 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesis,  twist !  and,  Atropos,  sever  ! 
In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in, 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

’Neath  Gregory’s  throne  a  spider  swings, 
And  snares  the  people  for  the  kings  ; 
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“  Luther  is  dead ;  old  quarrels  pass  ; 

The  stake’s  black  scars  are  healed  with 
grass  ”  ; 

So  dreamers  prate  ;  did  man  ere  live 
Saw  priest  or  woman  yet  forgive  ? 

But  Luther’s  broom  is  left,  and  eyes 
Peep  o’er  their  creeds  to  where  it  lies. 
Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesis,  twist !  and,  Atropos,  sever  ! 
In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in, 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

Smooth  sails  the  ship  of  either  realm, 
Kaiser  and  Jesuit  at  the  hehn  ■ 

We  look  down  the  depths,  and  mark 
Silent  workers  in  the  dark 
Building  slow  the  sharp-tusked  reefs, 

Old  instincts  hardening  to  new  beliefs  ; 
Patience  a  little  ;  learn  to  wait ; 

Hours  are  long  on  the  clock  of  Fate. 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesis,  twist !  and,  Atropos,  sever  ! 
Darkness  is  strong,  and  so  is  Sin, 

But  surely  God  endures  forever ! 
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ON  BOARD  THE  ’76. 

WRITTEN  FOR  MR.  BRYANT’S  SEVENTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 
November  3,  1864. 

R  ship  lay  tumbling  in  an  angry 
sea, 

Her  rudder  gone,  her  mainmast 
o’er  the  side ; 

Her  scuppers,  from  the  waves’  clutch 
staggering  free, 

Trailed  threads  of  priceless  crimson 
through  the  tide ; 

Sails,  shrouds,  and  spars  with  pirate 
cannon  torn, 

We  lay,  awaiting  morn. 

Awaiting  morn,  such  morn  as  mocks  de¬ 
spair  • 

And  she  that  bare  the  promise  of  the 
world 

Within  her  sides,  now  hopeless,  helmless, 
bare, 

At  random  o’er  the  wildering  waters 
hurled ; 

The  reek  of  battle  drifting  slow  alee 
Not  sullener  than  we. 
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Morn  came  at  last  to  peer  into  our 
woe, 

When  lo,  a  sail !  Now  surely  help  was 
nigh ; 

The  red  cross  flames  aloft,  Christ’s 
pledge ;  but  no, 

Her  black  guns  grinning  hate,  she 
rushes  by 

And  hails  us:  — “Gains  the  leak?  Ay, 
so  we  thought ! 

Sink,  then,  with  curses  fraught !  ” 

I  leaned  against  my  gun  still  angry-hot, 

And  my  lids  tingled  with  the  tears  held 
back  ; 

This  scorn  methought  was  crueller  than 
shot : 

The  manly  death-grip  in  the  battle- 
wrack, 

Yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  were  more  friendly 
far 

Than  such  fear-smothered  war. 

There  our  foe  wallowed,  like  a  wounded 
brute 

The  fiercer  for  his  hurt.  What  now 
were  best  ? 
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Once  more  tug  bravely  at  the  peril’s  root, 

Though  death  came  with  it  ?  Or  evade 
the  test 

If  right  or  wrong  in  this  God’s  world  of 
ours 

Be  leagued  with  mightier  powers  ? 

Some,  faintly  loyal,  felt  their  pulses  lag 

With  the  slow  beat  that  doubts  and 
then  despairs ; 

Some,  caitiff,  would  have  struck  the  starry 
flag 

That  knits  us  with  our  past,  and  makes 
us  heirs 

Of  deeds  high-hearted  as  were  ever  done 
’Neath  the  all-seeing  sun. 

But  there  was  one,  the  Singer  of  our 
crew, 

Upon  whose  head  Age  waved  his  peace¬ 
ful  sign, 

But  whose  red  heart’s-blood  no  surrender 
knew ; 

And  couchant  under  brows  of  massive 
line, 

The  eyes,  like  guns  beneath  a  parapet, 

y  Watched,  charged  with  lightnings  yet. 
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The  voices  of  the  hills  did  his  obey  ; 

The  torrents  flashed  and  tumbled  in  his 
song; 

He  brought  our  native  fields  from  far 
away, 

Or  set  us  mid  the  innumerable  throng 

Of  dateless  woods,  or  where  we  heard  the 
calm 

Old  homestead’s  evening  psalm. 

But  now  he  sang  of  faith  to  things  un¬ 
seen, 

Of  freedom’s  birthright  given  to  us  in 
trust ; 

And  words  of  doughty  cheer  he  spoke  be¬ 
tween 

That  made  all  earthly  fortune  seem  as 
dust, 

Matched  with  that  duty,  old  as  Time  and 
new 

Of  being  brave  and  true. 

We,  listening,  learned  what  makes  the 
might  of  words,  — 

Manhood  to  back  them,  constant  as  a 
star ; 
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His  voice  rammed  home  our  cannon, 
edged  our  swords, 

And  sent  our  boarders  shouting  ; 
shroud  and  spar 

Heard  him  and  stiffened  ;  the  sails  heard, 
and  wooed 

The  winds  with  loftier  mood. 

In  our  dark  hours  he  manned  our  guns 
again  ; 

Remanned  ourselves  from  his  own  man¬ 
hood’s  store ; 

Pride,  honor,  country,  throbbed  through 
all  his  strain  ; 

And  shall  we  praise  ?  God’s  praise  was 
his  before, 

And  on  our  futile  laurels  he  looks  down, 
Himself  our  bravest  crown. 


SONNETS. 


MY  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

FT  round  my  hall  of  portraiture  I 
gaze, 

By  Memory  reared,  the  artist  wise 
and  holy, 

From  stainless  quarries  of  deep-buried 
days. 

There,  as  I  muse  in  soothing  melan¬ 
choly, 

Your  faces  glow  in  more  than  mortal 
youth, 

Companions  of  my  prime,  now  vanished 
wholly, 

The  loud,  impetuous  boy,  the  low-voiced 
maiden, 

Now  for  the  first  time  seen  in  flawless 
truth. 
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Ah,  never  master  that  drew  mortal  breath 

Can  match  thy  portraits,  just  and  gener¬ 
ous  Death, 

Whose  brush  with  sweet  regretful  tints  is 
laden  ! 

Thou  paintest  that  which  struggled  here 
below 

Half  understood,  or  understood  for  woe, 

And  with  a  sweet  forewarning 

Mak’st  round  the  sacred  front  an  aureole 
glow 

Woven  of  that  light  that  rose  on  Easter 
morning. 
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PRISON  OF  CERVANTES. 

EAT  of  all  woes  ?  Though 
Nature’s  firm  decree 
The  narrowing  soul  with  narrow¬ 
ing  dungeon  bind, 

Yet  was  his  free  of  motion  as  the  wind, 

And  held  both  worlds,  of  spirit  and  sense, 
in  fee. 

In  charmed  communion  with  his  dual 
mind 

He  wandered  Spain,  himself  both  knight 
and  hind, 

Redressing  wrongs  he  knew  must  ever  be. 

His  humor  wise  could  see  life’s  long  de¬ 
ceit, 

Man’s  baffled  aims,  nor  therefore  both 
despise ; 

His  knightly  nature  could  ill  fortune 
greet 

Like  an  old  friend.  Whose  ever  such 
kind  eyes 

That  pierced  so  deep,  such  scope,  save  his 
whose  feet 

By  Avon  ceased  ’neath  the  same  April’s 
skies  ? 
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THE  DANCING  BEAR. 


i.R  over  Elf-land  poets  stretch 
their  sway, 

And  win  their  dearest  crowns  be¬ 


yond  the  goal 

Of  their  own  conscious  purpose ;  they 
control 

With  gossamer  threads  wide-flown  our 
fancy’s  play, 

And  so  our  action.  On  my  walk  to-day, 

A  wallowing  bear  begged  clumsily  his  toll, 

When  straight  a  vision  rose  of  Atta 
Troll, 

And  scenes  ideal  witched  mine  eyes 
away. 

“  Merci,  Mossieu  !  ”  the  astonished  bear- 
ward  cried, 

Grateful  for  thrice  his  hope  to  me,  the 
slave 

Of  partial  memory,  seeing  at  his  side 

A  bear  immortal.  The  glad  dole  I  gave 

Was  none  of  mine ;  poor  Heine  o’er  the 
wide 

Atlantic  welter  stretched  it  from  his 
grave. 
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TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  KEATS. 

REAT  soul,  thou  sittest  with  me 
in  my  room, 

Uplifting  me  with  thy  vast,  quiet 
eyes, 

On  whose  full  orbs,  with  kindly  lustre,  lies 

The  twilight  warmth  of  ruddy  ember- 
gloom  : 

Thy  clear,  strong  tones  will  oft  bring  sud¬ 
den  bloom 

Of  hope  secure,  to  him  who  lonely  cries, 

Wrestling  with  the  young  poet’s  agonies, 

Neglect  and  scorn,  which  seem  a  certain 
doom  : 

Yes  !  the  few  words  which,  like  great 
thunder-drops, 

Thy  large  heart  down  to  earth  shook 
doubtfully, 

Thrilled  by  the  inward  lightning  of  its 
might, 

Serene  and  pure,  like  gushing  joy  of 
light, 

Shall  track  the  eternal  chords  of  Destiny, 

After  the  moon-led  pulse  of  ocean  stops. 


Wendell  Phillips 
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WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

E  stood  upon  the  world’s  broad 
threshold  ;  wide 

The  din  of  battle  and  of  slaugh¬ 
ter  rose  ; 

He  saw  God  stand  upon  the  weaker  side, 

That  sank  in  seeming  loss  before  its  foes  : 

Many  there  were  who  made  great  haste 
and  sold 

Unto  the  cunning  enemy  their  swords, 

He  scorned  their  gifts  of  fame,  and 
power,  and  gold, 

And,  underneath  their  soft  and  flowery 
words, 

Heard  the  cold  serpent  hiss ;  therefore  he 
went 

And  humbly  joined  him  to  the  weaker 
part, 

Fanatic  named,  and  fool,  yet  well  con¬ 
tent 

So  he  could  be  the  nearer  to  God’s  heart, 

And  feel  its  solemn  pulses  sending  blood 

Through  all  the  wide-spread  veins  of 
endless  good. 
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BANKSIDE. 

(HOME  OF  EDMUND  QUINCY.) 
Dedham,  May  21,  1877. 


I. 

CHRISTENED  you  in  happier 
days,  before 

These  gray  forebodings  on  my 
brow  were  seen  ; 

You  are  still  lovely  in  your  new-leaved 
green ; 

The  brimming  river  soothes  his  grassy 
shore ; 

The  bridge  is  there  ;  the  rock  with  lichens 
hoar  ; 

And  the  same  shadows  on  the  water  lean, 

Outlasting  us.  How  many  graves  between 

That  day  and  this  !  How  many  shadows 
more 

Darken  my  heart,  their  substance  from 
these  eyes 

Hidden  forever  !  So  our  world  is  made 

Of  life  and  death  commingled  ;  and  the 
sighs 

Outweigh  the  smiles,  in  equal  balance  laid  : 
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What  compensation  ?  None,  save  that 
the  All-wise 

So  schools  us  to  love  things  that  cannot 
fade. 

ii. 

Thank  God,  he  saw  you  last  in  pomp  of 
May, 

Ere  any  leaf  had  felt  the  year’s  regret ; 

Your  latest  image  in  his  memory  set 

Was  fair  as  when  your  landscape’s  peace¬ 
ful  sway 

Charmed  dearer  eyes  with  his  to  make 
delay 

On  Hope’s  long  prospect,  —  as  if  They 
forget 

The  happy,  They,  the  unspeakable  Three, 
whose  debt, 

Like  the  hawk’s  shadow,  blots  our  bright¬ 
est  day  ; 

Better  it  is  that  ye  should  look  so  fair, 

Slopes  that  he  loved,  and  ever-murmuring 
pines 

That  make  a  music  out  of  silent  air, 

And  bloom-heaped  orchard-trees  in  pros¬ 
perous  lines  ; 
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In  you  the  heart  some  sweeter  hints  di¬ 
vines, 

And  wiser,  than  in  winter’s  dull  despair. 

hi. 

Old  Friend,  farewell !  Your  kindly  door 
again 

I  enter,  but  the  master’s  hand  in  mine 

No  more  clasps  welcome,  and  the  temper¬ 
ate  wine, 

That  cheered  our  long  nights,  other  lips 
must  stain  : 

All  is  unchanged,  but  I  expect  in  vain 

The  face  alert,  the  manners  free  and  fine, 

The  seventy  years  borne  lightly  as  the  pine 

Wears  its  first  down  of  snow  in  green  dis¬ 
dain  : 

Much  did  he,  and  much  well ;  yet  most  of 
all 

I  prized  his  skill  in  leisure  and  the  ease 

Of  a  life  flowing  full  without  a  plan  ; 

For  most  are  idly  busy;  him  I  call 

Thrice  fortunate  who  knew  himself  to 
please, 

Learned  in  those  arts  that  make  a  gentle¬ 
man. 
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IV. 

Nor  deem  he  lived  unto  himself  alone  ; 

His  was  the  public  spirit  of  his  sire,. 

And  in  those  eyes,  soft  with  domestic  fire, 

A  quenchless  light  of  fiercer  temper  shone 

What  time  about  the  world  our  shame  was 
blown 

On  every  wind  ;  his  soul  would  not  con¬ 
spire 

With  selfish  men  to  soothe  the  mob’s  de¬ 
sire, 

Veiling  with  garlands  Moloch’s  bloody 
stone ; 

The  high-bred  instincts  of  a  better  day 

Ruled  in  his  blood,  when  to  be  citizen 

Rang  Roman  yet,  and  a  Free  People’s 
sway 

Was  not  the  exchequer  of  impoverished 
men, 

Nor  statesmanship  with  loaded  votes  to 

PlaY>  .  , 

Nor  public  office  a  tramps’  boosing-ken. 
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TO  FANNY  ALEXANDER. 


NCONSCIOUS  as  the  sunshine, 
simply  sweet 

And  generous  as  that,  thou  dost 
not  close 

Thyself  in  art,  as  life  were  but  a  rose 

To  rumple  bee-like  with  luxurious  feet ; 

Thy  higher  mind  therein  finds  sure  retreat, 

But  not  from  care  of  common  hopes  and 
woes ; 

Thee  the  dark  chamber,  thee  the  un¬ 
friended,  knows, 

Although  no  babbling  crowds  thy  praise 
repeat : 

Consummate  artist,  who  life’s  landscape 


bleak 

Hast  brimmed  with  sun  to  many  a  clouded 
eye, 

Touched  to  a  brighter  hue  the  beggar’s 
cheek, 

Hung  over  orphaned  lives  a  gracious  sky, 

And  traced  for  eyes,  that  else  would  vain¬ 
ly  seek, 

Fair  pictures  of  an  angel  drawing  nigh ! 


Florence,  1873. 
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THERE  NEVER  YET  WAS  FLOWER  FAIR 
IN  VAIN. 

HERE  never  yet  was  flower  fair 
in  vain, 

Let  classic  poets  rhyme  it  as  they 
will ; 

The  seasons  toil  that  it  may  blow  again, 

And  summer’s  heart  doth  feel  its  every  ill ; 

Nor  is  a  true  soul  ever  born  for  naught ; 

Wherever  any  such  hath  lived  and  died, 

There  hath  been  something  for  true  free¬ 
dom  wrought, 

Some  bulwark  levelled  on  the  evil  side : 

Toil  on,  then,  Greatness !  thou  art  in  the 
right, 

However  narrow  souls  may  call  thee 
wrong ; 

Be  as  thou  wouldst  be  in  thine  own  clear 
sight, 

And  so  thou  shalt  be  in  the  world’s  ere¬ 
long; 

For  worldlings  cannot,  struggle  as  they 
may, 

From  man’s  great  soul  one  great  thought 
hide  away. 
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OUR  LOVE  IS  NOT  A  FADING,  EARTHLY 
FLOWER. 

UR  love  is  not  a  fading,  earthly 
flower : 

Its  winged  seed  dropped  down 
from  Paradise, 

And,  nursed  by  day  and  night,  by  sun  and 
shower, 

Doth  momently  to  fresher  beauty  rise  : 

To  us  the  leafless  autumn  is  not  bare, 

Nor  winter’s  rattling  boughs  lack  lusty 
green. 

Our  summer  hearts  make  summer’s  ful¬ 
ness,  where 

No  leaf,  or  bud,  or  blossom  may  be  seen  : 

For  nature’s  life  in  love’s  deep  life  doth 
lie, 

Love,  —  whose  forgetfulness  is  beauty’s 
death, 

Whose  mystic  key  these  cells  of  Thou  and  I 

Into  the  infinite  freedom  openeth, 

And  makes  the  body’s  dark  and  narrow 
grate 

The  wide-flung  leaves  of  Heaven’s  own 
palace-gate. 
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